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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eeseentipecdacs 
HE French Assembly has been trying all the week to show 
how powerless a representative body can be when it has out- 
lived the confidence of the electors. On ‘Tuesday it wanted very 
much to discuss a vote of censure on the Ministry for suspending 
the Union, the acknowledged organ of the Comte de Chambord, but 
was prevented, the Government insisting on occupying the day 
with the Municipal Bill. Then, on Wednesday, the vote of 
eensure coming on, all fractions of the Chamber voted against 
it, except 80 belonging to the Extreme Right. This was sup- 
posed to be a vote in favour of the Ministry, but on M. Paris, a 
Bonapartist, proposing—out of the blue, as it were—a vote ap- 
proving the Septennate, the Minister of War formally accepted 
it as a Government Order. The Assembly thereupon rejected it by 
a vote of 368 to 330, but then growing frightened, accepted by 
339 to 315 a vote of confidence in Government proposed by 
General Changarnier. This vacillation, as might have been 
expected, brought the President down upon its head. Marshal 
MacMahon refused to accept his Ministers’ resignation, and in a 
Message of the most decisive kind affirmed that the Assembly, in 
electing him, had ‘“ fettered its sovereignty ” and made him im- 
movable. As the Assembly had, the day before, voted the exact 
contrary, M. Raoul Duval demanded “urgency” for a proposal 
to dissolve ; but this was rejected by a three-fourths majority, the 
upshot being that the Assembly will not denounce the Septennate, 
will not affirm it, and will not dissolve. We have endeavoured 
to explain its action elsewhere, but we do not wonder that it 
stands, in the eyes of most Englishmen, self-condemned. 














The Marshal’s Message to to the Assembly, though very soldier- 
like in form, is not exactly dictatorial. It contains but two 
thoughts, the first of which is repeated in different words six 
times. This thought is, ‘I am legally President of the Re- 
public till the 20th of November, 1880, the Assembly having 
on that point fettered its sovereignty.” The second thought is, 
*“As you gave me irrevocable powers, you must organise the 
machinery through which I am to use them.” The Pre- 
sident does, indeed, threaten to use his powers to defend his 
position, but he does not threaten the Assembly, if that 
position, which, as he argues, is legally his, is unattacked. It 
is known that he will not resist a dissolution if voted, 
and known also, as indeed M. Gambetta’s paper, La République 
Frangaise, avows, that the Left approve his action. They say, as 
we think justly, that if the Marshal’s view be accepted, the 
Government cannot be “ organised” except as a Republic. The 
Marshal cannot be made King, or Emperor, and while he is there, 
no cther man can. It is noteworthy that the Marshal denies that 
it is ** allowable” for him to resign, a sentence which may have a 
scrious effect upon affairs. It shuts a loophole for him, if the next | 
Assembly proves too strong. 


The original cause of he poor army in the French Chamber | 
this week was the publication in the Union of a new manifesto by | 
the Comte de Chambord. It is of the old kind. ‘The Count 
declares that ** France has need of Royalty,” 
made him King,” that he is * 


that “ his birth has | 
only separated from his people by ii 


a barrier of prejudices,” that he ‘ does not place the Royal power 
above the laws,” that ‘the Christian and French Monarchy is 
in its very essence a ‘tempered’ (tempérée) Monarchy "—despot- 
ism tempered by epigrams is the older definition—and that 
his policy ‘is not inconsistent with the aspirations of his people.” 
IIe does not, indeed, ‘‘wish for those barren Parliamentary 
struggles whence the Sovereign too frequently issues powerless 
and enfeebled,” and he rejects “ the formula of foreign importa- 
tion, with its King who reigns but does not govern ’—note the 
slap at Thiers, who invented that formula—but he believes that 
France rejects it too, the “immense majority of Frenchmen 
understanding nothing of these fictions, and being weary of 
these falsehoods.” The ‘“ House of France is sincerely and 
loyally reconciled; rally confidingly behind it,” and so on. 
The man evidently means all he says, and two centuries ago 
might have reigned happily, going down to posterity as the 
Honest King. ‘To-day, his plain-spokenness only helps to make 
his claim impossible. 


The great speech of this Session was Mr. Gladstone’s,; on 
Thursday night, against Mr. Russell Gurney’s Public Worship 
Regulation Bill. Mr. Russell Gurney, going on the cautious 
policy of saying as little as possible that could excite opposition, 
only described the cumbrous operation of the Clergy Discipline 
Act, for which, on some few points, the new Bill is a substi- 
tute, stated that he knew no party in this matter except those 
who were willing to obey the law, and declared, amidst great 
cheering, that ‘‘ the country would not endure that clergymen who 
were enjoying emoluments secured to them by the laws of their 
country, should be allowed to disobey the law.” Mr. Gladstone 
pointed out with great force that this is not really in the least 
the drift of the new Bill,—that while it affects to enforce 
the law as it is, if the law of the Church as it is be really en- 
forced, we should have churches all over the country in high 
ferment. . There are Rubrics which are habitually disobeyed 
almost all over the country. There are others entirely dis- 
obeyed in some parts, and rigidly obeyed in others. All these, 
if one indiscreet Bishop in twenty-six could be found, might be 
summarily enforced under the new Bill; and once declared to 
be law in one diocese, would be law for all dioceses thenceforward. 
Moreover, the Bill gives no remedy at all against any Bishop who 
was not an incumbent, who should break the law. The Bishop of a 
diocese might commit any illegalities he pleases, and would be 
borne entirely harmless under this Bill. Mr. Gladstone described 
in glowing language the extraordinary resurrection of the Church 
of England during the last forty years, and declared that if Mem- 
bers could recall, as he could, the many, and often similar, causes 
of offence forty years ago, they would not be so impatient of those 
that remain. Finally, he read six resolutions describing the 
character of the legislation he should contend for, if the Bill 
were to proceed,—which was in effect, a very large toleration for 
deviations on every side from the letter of Rubrical law, so far as 
such deviations are not a blow at the essential spirit of the Church, 
—are not, in fact, treason to.the communion,—but more effectual 
securities against any practices savouring of true disloyalty. 

This view was attacked later in the evening by Sir. W. Har- 
court, in a very clever speech of the peculiar kind which he 
affects,—a kind savouring not a little of pomposity and clap-trap. 
| Ile described Mr. Gladstone’s theory of the discipline of the 
|Church as congregational, as one tolerating under an 
| Act of Uniformity *“ U niversal Nonconformity,” as one of 
| ** optional Conformity.’ Ile insisted that the Act of 
| Uniformity should be enforced, and that if any change in 
the Rubrics was wanted, the House should make that change ; he 
| ridie uled Convocation in his best style, and eloquently entreated 

the House to enforce “the supremacy of the law, which was the 
» of the liberty of the clergy and the rights of the 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy,—oddly interrupted by a cat 
which some member of the Opposition, perhaps Mr. Dillwyn, 
iad let out of the bag, when he intimated that these kinds of dis- 





‘only guarantec 
people.” 
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putes must lead to disestablishment,—and which entering the House 
from behind the Speaker's chair, went carefully into the *‘Aye lobby,” 
—made an earnest but rather embarrassed speech against the Bill, 
and after much cavilling about adjournment, the debate was ad- 
journed till Wednesday, when Mr. Disracli promises to give the 
opinion,—we suppose he means the various opinions,—of the 
Government. For the Government take as many different views 
of the Bill as the country, There will, of course, be no legislation 
this Session, but the second reading-will probably get a consider- 
able majority, for John Bull’s heart is hot within him, and his 
reason is quiescent. 





‘The Convocation of Canterbury has met, under the Letters of 
Business issued by the Crown, to discuss the Rubrics, but has 
not déne much as yet. ‘The Upper House appears to have agreed 
to make the rubric enjoining daily services only hortatory, ie., 
one declaring such services to be ‘‘ not indispensable,” though 
‘‘a witness of the value put by the Church on daily prayers and 
intercessions, and on the reading of the Holy Scriptures.” In 
the Lower House, no particular decision has been arrived at, but 
the tendeney seemed to be to give a sort of dispensing power to 
the clergy to obey or disobey the Rubrics chiefly in dispute, 
namely, the Ornaments’ rubric and the rubric as to the posi- 
tion of the celebrant at the prayer of consecration. In other 
words, it is in favour of what Sir W. Harcourt ridiculed so much 
under the name of ‘ optional conformity.” 


The debate on the Scotch Church Patronage Bill, which took 


and a grant of £95,000; in Scotland (with a population of 
3,300,000), there were 5 training schools, with 704 students, and 
a grant of £20,500; in Ireland (with a population of 5,500,000) 
there was but one training school, with 206 students, and a grant 
of £7,646. In other words, the trained teachers are not a tenth 
of the number of the trained teachers of England, though the 
population is a quarter of ours ; and they are not nearly a third 
of the number of trained teachers in Scotland, though the popu- 
lation is two-thirds as large again. In fact, of 9,802 national 
teachers, only 3,518 are trained as teachers at all. Of course, 
the result is, that with a very quick and lively infant popula- 
tion, the children learn little or nothing, compared with English 
and Scotch children of the same class. ‘The difficulty is one 
which has been ably discussed by Mr. J. J. Murphy, in another 
column. We agree with Mr. Murphy that Lord Emly’s wise 
suggestion, that the difficulty with the Catholic Bishops might 
be got over by training their teachers in the normal school, 
while providing for them Boarding-houses in which their moral 
and religious education could be superintended by persons of 
their own religion, is sufficient to meet the difficulty; but met, 
somehow or other, it must be. It is childish to keep the Irish 
ignorant, while we are quarrelling with their religious teachers as 
to the conditions on which they shall be permitted to get rid of 
their ignorance. If we could but get rid of their ignorance first, 
we might find that there was nothing left to quarrel about. 


| Perhaps Mr. George Trevelyan will ask the Secretary at War 
the following questions :—Is it true that the sham-fight at Chob- 


place in the House of Commons on Monday night, was not particu [ham was suddenly ordered, to provide an entertainment for 


larly remarkable. Mr. Baxter moved that it was inexpedient to 
legislate without further inquiry, on the ground that it had been 
proposed without sufficient investigation into the actual opinion 
of the nation, and he declared that it is regarded both by the 
United Presbyterians and the Free Church as a fresh reason 
for disestablishment. Mr. Gladstone supported the amend- 
ment, in a very vigorous speech, in which he declared that 
at atime when the Government was openly conceding that the 
grievance which was the real cause of secession should never 
have been inflicted, the General Assembly of the Scotch Esta- 
blished Chureh should at least make overtures of reconciliation 
to the seceded Churches as a whole, and not merely try to tempt 
back individual members of them one by one. Mr. Disracli, in 
reply,—while he congratulated Parliament on Mr. Gladstone's 
return, saying that they had all missed him, he himself not 
least,—made light of the whole argument, declaring that the 
Free Church had not been expelled, but had resigned. ‘+ 'The 
right honourable gentleman opposite might just as well say that 
we drove him out of office. I say we did not drive him out of 
office. He resigned, and we are not at all bound to invite him to 
return.” This was a clever kind of trifling. But the Bill,—the 
discussion of which was adjourned till Monday, that the Scotch 
Members may deliver their souls more freely than they could do 
on a night when Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli spoke,—is 
sure to pass its second reading. The Scotch Members are 
divided. But the English Conservatives, with not a few Liberals, 
will carry it through. 





Readers of debates lose half the fun of them by inade- 
quate reporting. On Tuesday, the Licensing Bill was getting 
comfortably through the Lords, when the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Peterborough chose to intervene. Dr. Jackson 
thought hours of sale should be restricted, for the sake of | 
London footmen and coachmen who were out late at night, | 
and might be demoralised by beer; while Dr. Magee, who 
when Liberals are in power would rather see England drunk and 
free than sober and enslaved, was in favour of restriction. Alto- 
gether their maundering was too much for Lord Salisbury, who 
gave both the prelates a little bit of his mind; wanted to know, | 
for instance, why the masters who drank champagne inside were 
not restricted as well as the footmen who drank beer outside, and 
why, if the lower classes got power, they should not dictate Peers’ | 
habits of life as Peers now dictate theirs. For his part, he did | 
not see why the prelates did not dictate how much poor people | 
should eat. They had just as much right. ‘Those are dread- | 
fully democratic sentiments in a Marquis of Salisbury, but it isa | 
relief, nevertheless, to hear somebody talk who is not fettered by | 





constituents, 


Yesterday week Lord Emly made an important speech in the 
House of Lords on the extreme deficiency in Ireland of trained 
teachers for the National Schools, and the natural result of that 
deficiency. In England and Wales (with a population of | 


22,700,000), there are 39 training schools, with 2.894 students, 





| 
| q a: " a 
jof Triday, ‘several fatal cases of sunstroke occurred among 


| 
| 
| 





| visitors of distinction, and for no other reason whatever? Is it 
true that the plans of the Generals carrying out the Autumn 


Manceuvres were seriously deranged and impeded thereby? And 
finally, is it true that, as stated in the Evening Standard 
the troops engaged in the sham-fight at Chobham?” which 
might just as well have been held before the sun had gained his 
full power. ‘Tories are always talking about the difficulty of ob- 
taining recruits, but surely a spectacle of this kind, in which 
soldiers in heavy equipments are compelled to exert themselves 
like athletes, under a nearly tropical sun, merely to be looked at, 
is not one caleulated to make the Service additionally attractive. 
England is not India, that deaths from sunstroke should be 
counted among unavoidable casualties. 


It is evident that the death of Marshal Concha and the defeat 
of the Republicans will have a most serious effect upon the 
Spanish Civil War. It is now stated, by men who are no friends 
of his cause, that Don Carlos has nearly fifty thousand men, and 
Serrano has, we see, been compelled to divide his forces so as to 
defend the line of the Ebro, which, we presume, he thinks the 
Carlists may attempt to cross. It may be true that Don Carlos 
will be unable to reach Madrid, but he clearly is able to pro- 
tract the war, which is exhausting Spain. The soldiers, it 
is said, are already in arrears of pay, and the recent blunders in 
the commissariat seem to be due to a want of money, which 
cannot be remedied, as the new Finance Minister's proposals 
will close every Bourse in Europe. No doubt the exhaustion 
on the Carlist side must also be very great, but if the war is to 
drag on in this interminable way, a foreign intervention of some 
sort will one day be inevitable. No European country can be 
safely permitted to fall into the condition of Mexico, It would 
be too tempting a prize. 


The citizens of Stroud deserve great praise. They have 
evidently made up their minds that the creation of a great body 
of electoral law is much more important than the representation 
of Stroud, and have resolved to sacrifice their borough to the 
general good. ‘That is a highly creditable design, and they are 
carrying it out witha persistency truly British, having so arranged 
matters as to afford the Election Judges the opportunity of 
sitting three times in one year. Less patriotic persons might say 
they were moved by party spite, or even by an irresistible craving 
for bribes, but that is obviously incorrect. There is no party 


| spite, for after electing Mr. Winterbotham, they replaced him on 


his death by a strong Conservative, Mr. Dorington. The Dissolu- 
tion coming, they rejected Mr. Dorington, and returned two 
Liberals, but when they were unseated for bribery, they returned 
Mr. Dorington again. He has now been unseated, and of course, 
the borough, true to its self-sacrificing principles, will elect a 
Liberal, and when he is unseated in his turn, will adopt a Tory. 
Nor are the clectors corrupt, for at each election the bribery 
becomes less, the citizens whittling it away till they finally ascer- 
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tain the exact quantity which, with Baron Bramwell on the Bench, 
will not unseat their members. Considering the money these in- 
cessant petitions cost, the amount of time they waste, and the 
risk they involve to the franchise of Stroud, the conduct of her 
citizens deserves, especially from lawyers and constitutionalists, 
the fullest recognition. We only hope the money is not all spent, 
for a perfectly pure election in Stroud would deprive the borough 
of its principal raison d'étre. 


Mr. Simmons, the aeronaut, in a letter to the Times of Friday, 
furnishes an odd postscript to a paper we publish elsewhere on 
the Hanley dog-fight. He had gone up on Thursday in his 
balloon with a Mr. G. F. Hawkins, and was floating between 
Southall and Harrow, enjoying the scene below him, “when 
we distinctly heard the whizzing of three rifle-shots in 
very close proximity to the car of the balloon, and the conse- 
quent report of the rifle or rifles.” Mr. Simmons offers a reward 
of £100 for evidence as to the perpetrators of this outrage, who, 
supposing his statement correct—and he appeals to his companion 
to confirm it—must have been tempted by the opportunity of 
murder in a sensational but safe form. Obviously he or they 
wanted to enjoy the excitement of seeing the balloon burst, and 
the persons in the car dashed to pieces, without danger of evi- 
dence being produced against them. Balloons are expected to 
burst, and nobody but Mr. Simmons or Mr. Hawkins could have 
given evidence as to the bullets. 


The Economist of Saturday publishes an article on the Bengal 
Famine which exhibits a singular want of acquaintance with the 
first conditions of Indian finance. The drift of the paper is 
that the famine must have been exaggerated, for if it had been a 
great one, the revenue must have fallen heavily, whereas it has 
fallen only slightly, the main difference in the year ending 30th 
April being a decline of £369,000 in the land revenue. A more 
fallacious assertion was never made in so well-informed a 
journal. Why should tne revenue fall, when the Govern- 
ment, by an expenditure of millions, has kept the people 
alive? They pay nothing to the revenue, except a fraction 
on imported piece-goods, the tax on salt, and the tax on 
liquors. Liquors the Beharees scarcely touch, salt they con- 
sumed as before, out of Government money, and their little 


also, in those cases, be made liable, under Lord Campbell's 
Act, to the family of the deceased seaman.” Moreover, 
any provision in a bill of lading or other agreement having 
for its object to avoid or limit the liability of the shipowner in 
these matters should be made wholly invalid. The Commissioners 
alsg recommend that these cases should no longer be heard befpre 
a Judge and jury, but before a Judge with two Assessors. 





Such is the general drift of the Commissioners’ Report. The 
answers given this week to questions in Parliament show’that 
there is urgent need for some kind of reform. The President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir C. Adderley) replied on Monday to Mr. 
Hamond that the Board of ‘Trade had declared two ships, 
called the ‘Parga’ and ‘Western Ocean,’ as unseaworthy ; 
that the ‘Parga’ had been released on the owner's appeal 
by the order of the City of London Court, on the report of the 
Court’s own surveyors (not the surveyors of the Board of Trade) ; 
and that the ‘ Western Ocean’ had been released on the report of 
the Board of Trade’s own surveyor, that ‘so far as he could see, 
without having the vessel opened out, she was in fair condition, 
and fit to proceed on her voyage.” Compensation was paid for 
the detention of both vessels, and ‘the Board of Trade have 
received a report from Lloyd's that both vessels have dis- 
appeared, with all hands,—may be, by collision,—but the 
cause not known.” When Sir C. Adderley adds, as he did 
on ‘Tuesday, that in eleven months 294 vessels had been detained 
for defects in their hull, and equipments, of which only 13 were 
released, and the other 281 either repaired or broken up, while 
eleven more were detained for overloading and their cargoes 
lightened, and when, nevertheless, in spite of all this, such strange 
incidents as the fate of the ‘ Parga’ and *‘ Western Ocean’ are re- 
ported, it cannot be wondered at that the popular feeling about 
the state of the Mercantile Navy is one of profound distrust. The 
sooner the Report of the Commissioners is embodied in legislation, 
the better. 


The new Bishop of St. David’s seems to be a respectable scholar 
and a Welshman, and that is pretty much all that the world in 
| general knows of him. Archdeacon William Basil Jones was a 
| scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and the Lreland University 
| Scholar in 1842; he took a second-class at Oxford in 1844; and 





clothing was also renewed. They do not pay the land-tax at first, | is known, so far as he is known, as a good Welsh antiquarian 
but the zemindars, who are quite rich enough to go without rent | and a good Greek scholar. He has long been examining-chaplain 
for a year, and as a matter of fact, contrived to exact it nearly to|to Archbishop Thomson (of York), and Archdeacon of the 
the full, Even if the three millions kept alive by charity had all | West Riding. Of course he cannot fill the gap which the 
died of hunger, the revenue of India would have been little | retirement of by far the most learned and thoughtful of 
affected by the loss. Three millions are only one-sixtieth of the | the whole Right Reverend Bench has made. But he seems to 
population taxed by us, é.e., 187,000,000, and the Indian revenue, be a respectable choice, deficient neither in local qualifications 


deducting opium, tributes, and duties on articles not consumed by | nor in general attainments. 


natives, is only forty millions. Consequently the total loss, if the 
land revenuewere not paid, and if every other source of revenue had 
proportionately suffered, would only have been £700,000 in a 
whole year, only one-quarter of which the Economist has taken 
into calculation. ‘That is scarcely more than the regular incre- 
ment, and would in statistics have been imperceptible. As a 
matter of fact, it would not have been half this, for half or more 
of the three millions are just below the peasantry, on whom the land 
revenue depends. Our contemporary forgets entirely the vast- 
ness of the Empire he is writing about. A population equal to 


The Echo of Thursday quotes a profane bit of satire on 
the Napoleonists, circulating in the Paris streets, which it seems 


'to treat as if it were seriously meant as a panegyric on the 


Napoleonic régime, instead of a blow at it. It finds ** a specimen 
of the highest audacity, of the deepest profanity, and of the most 
shameless disregard for truth, in this odious comparison of [idée 
Napoléonienne with Christianity.” ‘The verses are as follows :— 
“ Sans étre par trop fanatique, 
Je tions & ma religion ; 
Peu m’importe qu’on me critique 





that of London or Scotland has been saved from death by hunger. 
We say that is a great deed, but we never said the loss of that 
number would be perceptible in a continent like India. The 
Indian Treasury hardly misses the million and a half admitted 
to have died in Orissa, any more than the Treasuries of 
Europe miss her enormous emigration. Then why save the 


Jaime Dieu et Napoléon. ( Bis.) 
‘* Jésus, dés sa plus tendre enfance, 
Promettait vertus et candeur ; 
Napoléon d’expérience 
Ktonna ses instituteurs 
*¢ Jésus aimait le prolétaire, 
Fait le bonheur de ses élus; 





people? Just because they happen to be people, and not rats. 
nn en | 
The Commissioners on Unseaworthy Ships have at length made | 
a bulky report, the general drift of which is that the Govern- 
ment have already quite power enough to stop unseaworthy | 
ships, and that the further remedies needed are to be sought | 
not in strengthening the central power, but in making 
shipowners feel more keenly their personal responsibility to) 
all who suffer by their negligence in sending ships to sea | 
in an unseaworthy state. They think “that the shipowner's 
liability for damage to property or person should be unlimited, in | 
cases where the death of the seaman or the damage to person and | 
property has been occasioned by the ship having been sent to sea 
in an unseaworthy condition, unless he proves that he or those to 
whom he commits the management of his business used all reason- 
able means to make and keep the vessel seaworthy. He should 


Napoléon aimait la guerre 
Kt son peuple comme Jésus.” 

That is profane enough, but its drift is certainly not a gloritica- 
tion of the Napoleonic idea. It is a scoff at Christ and Napo- 
leon all in one. Who can misunderstand its coarse hint that 
Christ promised to shower the same kind of blessings on the 
Elect as Napoleon on his Electors,—in both cases alike the pro- 
létaires? However, it may be—though in another sense, and a 
deeper sense than its author knew,—really a stroke struck on 
behalf of the Napoleonic réyime. This widely-diffused seorn 
alike for the people and for the faith cherished by the people, 
is the very mental atmosphere which breeds corrupting empires ; 
cynicism and rottenness within, will always breed tyrannies and 
political profligacy above. 





Consols were on Friday 924-924 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ee 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE CHURCH. 


HE House of Commons is in a false position, and it is 
amusing to see the sort of tantrums into which, under 
these circumstances, in an excited state of feeling, and a para- 
lysed state of what physiologists call the “ excito-motory 
nerves,” Members on both sides allow themselves to get. The 
reason the House is in a false position is very simple. 
The country, very naturally and, as we think, very legiti- 
mately, wants to stop the extreme Ritualistic practices, but 
the Archbishops, who made themselves the organs of the 
country, unfortunately took a very indirect, indeed, in our 
opinion, a thoroughly disingenuous mode of giving effect to 
that desire. They proposed a measure giving a short and 
easy mode of stopping all practices inconsistent with the 
Rubric, but what they really wanted was to stop some 
practices, and only some, inconsistent with the Rubric, and to 
leave other practices equally inconsistent with the Rubric, just 
as safe as they now are. The manly course would have been to 
introduce directly a Bill, declaring that it is necessary to pro- 
hibit in the National Church of England, practices, as Mr. 
Gladstone puts it, giving “ evidence of a design to alter, with- 
out the consent of the nation, the spirit or substance of the 
Established Church.” The most flagrant of the practices 
generally construed by the people as having such a tendency,— 
some of which are unfortunately at present quite legal, and 
some are not.—might have been enumerated and strictly for- 
bidden, and the simplicity of Protestant worship, within 
moderate limits, might have been secured by a limitation of 
that too great variety in vestments still, we believe, per- 
fectly legal under an Ornaments Rubric which takes for 
its standard the obsolete customs of the second year of 
Edward VI. Such a proceeding as this would have been 
straightforward, and we do not think that even the most Non- 
Conformist of Nonconformists could have objected, so long as 
the National Church exists, to a measure tending to exclude a 
licence not in the least fair to Protestant members of the National 
Church. But the course taken was, in fact, far more worthy of 


the Jesuitic party at which the Bill is supposed to be aimed, 


than of English straightforwardness. It was pretended, as Sir 
William Harcourt assumed in his very clever and plausible speech 
of Thursday night, that the only object of the Bill was to enforce 
the existing law.—provisions having been nevertheless carefully 
introduced to avoid so great a calamity as the actual enforcement 
of the existing law in the wrong places. The discretion given 
to the Bishops was given for this very purpose. Sir William 
Harcourt objected parenthetically to the dispensing power 
given under the ninth Clause to the Bishops; but Sir William 
Harcourt knows as well as the Recorder of London that 
without this dispensing power neither the House of Lords 
nor the House of Commons could venture to think of 
passing this Bill, That clause is the thin veil under which 
the promoters of the Bill conceal the true drift of the 
measure, They say they wish for the means of enforcing the 


Rubric both against illegal commissions and against illegal | 


omissions. But they know very well that if it were enforced 
against illegal omissions, we should have the Church in 
flames in no time. So they give the Bishops a most objection- 
able discretion to protect the illegal omissions by a veto on the 
complaint. And after that, they call the Bill an impartial 
Bill. Why, it is positively a tricky Bill. We are as 


heartily opposed to the grimace, gesticulation, man-millinery, 


and unseasonable foppery of the party against which this | 


Bill is really aimed, as any Englishmen well can be. But let 
us, at least, fight that party above-board. 


tected by the present Rubric in many of their antics,—and 


undoubtedly in some of them they are so protected,—un- | 


doubtedly we ought to recognise that fact openly, and 
remove that legislative protection so far as we think it 
an injustice to the people. But it is most unworthy 
to profess that our object is to enforce the law against 
all offenders alike, and then provide, under the decent 
shelter of Episcopal lawn, a furtive way of escape from the en- 
forcement of the law against our own party. This is the true 
objection to the Bill of Archbishop Tait. 
to be, it is not, and what it is, it anxiously disguises. The 
simple truth of the case is this:—The Church has become 
greatly hberalised in a hundred directions since the time 
when its present Rubrics were fixed. In all these direc- 
tions. we—and the party 


If they are pro- | 


What it professes | 


which intreduced this Bill, though | 


a 
we disavow and wholly disapprove their mode of action—wish 
to see the liberalisers protected, and not prosecuted. A single 
party has availed itself to some extent of the strict law of the 
Church, to some extent of breaches of that law, to move back 
towards Roman Catholicism. Such a move is exceedingly hard 
upon the laity, who fret under it, and have no substantial 
remedy ; indeed, we all admit that there ought to be a remedy, 
But a remedy is in any fair sense really impracticable 
without a plain alteration of the law. It is impossible 
for fair men to take the legal ground, and shriek out that 
the present law is being violated in one direction, unless 
they are honestly willing to have the present law strictly 
applied in all directions. We are not so willing. The House 
of Commons is not so willing. Those who are trying to steal 
a march on the High Churchmen by this disingenuous Bill are 
not so willing. It is all very well to cheer Sir William 
Harcourt, when he says that the Church is governed by an Act 
of Uniformity. But what on earth is the use of an Act of 
Uniformity which has never for centuries produced Uniformity ? 
Was there uniformity in the last century between the dioceses 
of Bishop Hoadly and Bishop Butler? Has there ever been 
uniformity in this century between such dioceses as those of 
the late Bishop Hamilton and Bishop Thirlwall? The Act of 
Uniformity has been practically, in relation to the customs 
we are now asked to discuss,a mere name. If Sir William 
Harcourt really proposes to make it a reality, to prescribe a 
form of public worship from which no one shall be allowed 
to deviate at all, he will break up the Church, and play second 
fiddle to Mr. Leatham. As Mr. Gladstone showed in the 
most powerful speech he has delivered for many years in the 
House of Commons, for centuries variety has been the custom, 
whether or not uniformity has been the law. And if you are 
really going to adapt the custom to the law instead of the law to 
the custom, you had better disestablish and disendow at once, for 
no Church could survive such an experiment. 

Another powerful point was made against the Bill on Thurs- 
day by Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Mr. Hardy was not at his ease, 
He is by nature a representative of the country squire, but 
hard fate has made him the representative of the country 
parson, and especially of the Oxford type of country parson. If 
he followed his nature, he would be a kind of glorified Mr. 
Pell. But having to follow his destiny, he was on Thursday 
night a very diluted form of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen. But 
he did make one good point against the Bill. The legality of 
many of the Ritualistic practices to which the English people 
object most is still indeterminate, and several of them are 
now sub judice, and not unlikely to be decided in favour of the 
Ritualists. If they are so decided,—and there are some of them 
which are in all probability in strict accordance with the Rubrie, 
—this Bill, which is meant as a blow at the Ritualists, may be 
turned against the Low Church, and we may be in the ridiculous 
position,—a position in which disingenuous procedure con- 
stantly results,—of having forged an axe with which to cut 
down, not our enemy’s house, but our own. The case is more 
likely than not. A more clumsy expedient for getting rid of 
Ritualistic practices than a law to enforce strictly a Rubric 
centuries old, which was made to regulate the worship of half- 
converted Ritualists, can hardly be imagined. What is needed 
is a law to make clear the limits of comprehension on the 
Romanising side. And such a law we ought to have. No 

party in the House would, we believe, wish to draw too hard 
|a line against the High Church. Mr. Gladstone indicated 
| the proper limit, when he said that practices should be for- 
| bidden * giving evidence of a design to alter, without the con- 
| sent of the nation, the spirit or substance of the Established 
Church.” But it would be the height of folly, in our eager- 
| ness to effect this, to strike a deadly blow at the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church, and its comprehensiveness on the Liberal 
‘even more than on the High-Church side. Nay, we go further. 
We maintain, with Mr. Gladstone, that it may be a positive 
evil. and a very great one, to grant facilities for the sudden en- 
forcement of the Rubrical law even on points on which all regard 
the law as certain, and almost all as harmless, Take such a 
point as Mr, Gladstone referred to, the separate delivery by 
the priest of the consecrated elements into the hands of the 
worshipper. There can hardly be the shadow of a doubt that 
this is in the most express manner enjoined in the Rubric. 
There can hardly be a doubt that if the Bishops 
refused to hear complaints of the violation of the Rubne 
on this point, and yet freely granted a hearing to the com- 
plaints of the Anti-ritualistic party, they would so offend the 
sense of equity even amongst people who dislike Ritualism, 
that they would cripple themselves and discredit their 
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Church. Yet, is it desirable that a parish church in which 
this custom has never been observed for generations, and 
where the people would think it superstition to conform 
to the Rubric, should be forced all of a sudden, by sheer 
fear of laying itself open to a judicial proceeding, to accom- 
modate itself to the law? Why, all England would regard 
it as a piece of folly. Yet, under the ridiculous disguise of 
making the Act of Uniformity a reality, this is what Sir 
William Harcourt and others seriously advocate. 

Last, not least, the objection to the present Bill, which is 
founded on the fact that the Government of the country has 
not lent its concurrence, seems to us a final one. This is the 
kind of Bill for which the authority of a responsible 
Government is absolutely required. It is all very well to 
say that the two Primates, who represent the Government 
of the Church, have given it their adhesion. That is true. 
But the Primates are not in the habit of considering matters 
from the point of view of the laity. This is precisely a case in 
which we cannot but think they have adopted that somewhat 
sinuous and supple policy which is so often attributed to 
ecclesiastics ; and it is certainly a noteworthy thing that a 
Conservative Government, anxious as many of its members 
are to support the measure, is not able to give the 
Bill its sanction. Nothing could betray more clearly 
the real ambiguousness of the measure. Again, which of the 
statesmen who constitute that Government are favourable, 
and which are »«osed to be hostile to the measure? Lord 
Salisbury has expressed his contemptuous aversion to it. Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy has attacked it vigorously. Lord Carnarvon 
and Lord Derby have kept complete silence. The Duke of 


Richmond has given the Bill a not very hearty support, and | 


Lord Cairns argued on behalf of a very different, and to our 
minds, a much less objectionable measure,—a measure con- 
taining the proposal for “neutralising a certain area of 
arguable ground,”—but he cannot be said to have done 
very much for the present Bill. On Thursday night, Mr. Cave 
was the only person who spoke from the Treasury Bench in 
its favour. Now is this the kind of Ministerial support to com- 
mand the confidence of the country? Why, not one of the 
weightiest of the Conservative statesmen have adopted the Bill. 
Could it be clearer than it is that within the Cabinet itself the 
measure is looked upon with as much distrust as it is by the 
leader of Opposition ? And yet for sucha Bill, so faintly and feebly 
recommended to Parliament, Mr. Russell Gurney asks the assent of 
the House of Commons ! 





THE MARSHAL AND THE ASSEMBLY. 
J[ARSHAL MACMAHON has spoken out at last, and even 


4 the most prejudiced can no longer mistake his meaning. 
Last week, writing upon the “Order of the Day” which he 
issued to the entire Army on the 30th of June, and which on 
2nd of July was read at the head of every regiment of France, 
we said :—** Marshal MacMahon’s ‘ Order of the Day,’ issued 
on Monday, after a review of 50,000 men on the previous 
morning, whatever its ultimate object, clearly has this first 
meaning. The National Assembly is no longer Sovereign. It 
is the Legislature of a Republic, with enormous and undefined 
powers, but it certainly is not sovereign. It is at liberty to 
pass any laws it pleases, but it is no longer at liberty to per- 
form the most important function of sovereignty,—that of 
appointing and removing the head of the Executive.” In his 
Message of Thursday, addressed to the Assembly, to define and 
explain his position, the Marshal, who evidently wrote the | 
document himself, affirms this view, using, as it chances, | 
almost our very words, “Gentlemen,” he says, “the 
powers with which you have invested me (by the law | 
of the 20th of November, 1873) have a fixed dura- | 
tion. Your confidence rendered them irrevocable, and pre- 
ceding as they did the voting of the Constitutional Laws, | 
you wished, in bestowing them on me, to fetter your own | 
sovereignty. 


| trol of the Executive and the control of the Legislature are 
separated for a term, which neither Representatives nor electors 
are able to shorten. The Assembly may dissolve itself, of 
course, and may, of course, also build up institutions to limit 
its own powers; but it cannot interfere with the President, 
who can neither accept a dismissal, nor resign on behalf of 
any Pretender. “It is not in any case allowable for 
me to withdraw from the important duties which the Assembly 
imposed upon me, and for which I am responsible to France.’ 
The central fact is the President, and it is round him that th’s 
Assembly or the next one must construct a Constitution which 
must, in the very nature of things, be in theory Republican. 
No King can be summoned, no Empire proclaimed, no Com- 
mune be established, while the master of the legions sits 
firmly there, President by law of the Republic. The Constitu- 
tion-makers have at last got one immovable datum. 

The significance of the Marshal’s Message is only increased 
by the debates and divisions which preceded it. The Legiti- 
mists, vexed, or rather maddened, by the decree suspending 
the Union for having published the Comte de Chambord’s last 
manifesto.—a manifesto claiming the sovereignty of France 
in the old, honest, straightforward, impracticable way, with no 
promise of the flag, and a distinct repudiation of the English 
system of government,—offered on Wednesday, in so many 
words, a vote of “censure.” M. Lucien Brun, the Comte de 
Chambord’s first confidant, in proposing this vote took occasion, 
with admirable skill, to read his master’s manifesto, which, in 
consequence, though condemned in the Union, must be published 
in the Journal Offciel ; but the Left refusing either to support 
or oppose him—to support because he advocated Royalty, or 
to oppose because he pleaded for the freedom of the Press— 
he received only 80 votes, against 379. As the latter number 
_is more than an absolute half of the whole House, it may be 
taken as disposing of the Legitimist claim to resist the Con- 
stitution, but it isin no other way of any importance at all. 
The Right, however, were extremely irritated, and M. Paris, a 
Bonapartist, took with great readiness advantage of their 
emotion. Any Member can, by a strange anomaly in French pro- 
ceedings, propose an “ order of the day,” even though it should 
be equivalent to a vital resolution; and M. Paris presented this 




















one, not, we imagine, in the hope that it would be carried. 
“ The National Assembly, determined to defend energetically 
the powers confided to the Marshal for seven years by the vote 
of the 20th of November, and reserving the discussion of the 
Constitutional Laws, passes to the Order of the Day.” General 
Cissey, however, ascending the Tribune, said briefly that 
Government adhered to this Order, thus pledging the Cabinet 
to victory, and the vote was taken without debate, but 
in the most regular and solemn fashion. An impression has 
been created, by an accidental omission in the Times’ telegram, 
that the vote was a “ snap” one, but it was not, the counting 
being of a most careful kind, and the vote nearly as 
large as possible, exceeding in reality 700, though nominally 
698. The result was the defeat of General Cissey by 368 
to 330, the Assembly in fact refusing to support the vote of 
20th November, and implicitly abolishing the Septennate. 
The moment this was perceived, however, the Deputies grew 
frightened, alarming rumours began to circulate, the vote was 
declared to be a coup d’ctat, and a proposal by General Chan- 
garnier to vote the Order of the Day pure and simple—a vote 
always intended in France to signify content—was accepted as 
a relief, and passed by 339 to 315. This vote was held to 
nullify the other, and certainly proved to a demonstration that 
the Assembly did not know its own mind, that it neither 
accepted nor denied the Septennate, that it was in fact so 
divided and redivided, and so wanting in the courage of convic- 
tion, as to be powerless, It was therefore to a paralysed 
Assembly that the Marshal addressed his peremptory, soldier- 
like, but still, from his point of view, constitutional Message, 
interpreting the law. One would have thought that on 


These powers, the term of which cannot be | its reception the Chamber, convinced, as it must have been, of 


abridged, I shall defend by the means with which the laws its impotence, of its inability to agree sufficiently either 
have armed me,”—that is, no doubt, by the use of his supreme | to endorse or to reject the Marshal’s view, would at once have 


command of the forces of the State. 


about that declaration, and as this Assembly has not the power | preparing an appeal to the people. 


There can be no mistake | proceeded to consider the propriety of strengthening itself by 


This was the view taken 


to annul it, or defy it, or explain it away, the situation re- by the very able orator, M. Raoul Duval, whose position makes 


solves itself into this—that the Marshal is President of the | him, perhaps, the most separate person in the House. 


He was 


Republic till November 20, 1880; that he is independent of | originally that very unusual character, a Huguenot Legitimist, 
the Assembly for that time, and that the Assembly is equally and though he has abandoned the White Flag as a hopeless 
independent of him. In short, whatever the Constitutional | dream, and accepted the Republic as inevitable, he has not joined 
Committee may do, or the Parties may do, or the Assembly any of the different fractions in the House. He was the very man 
may do, a Republic on the American principle, though not of to propose Dissolution, and he did it, but the Chamber had got 


the American type, has established itself in France. 


The con- | into an irresolute fit. 


The members of the Right Centre knew 
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they would lose their seats. The members of the Left Centre 
were puzzled by an idea that, after the Message, the Chamber 
must before long accept the proposal of their chief, M. Casimir- 
Perier, and declare the Republic permanent, with the Marshal 
at its head; and only the ‘fractions of the Left, 180 
in all, affirmed the proposition, which was thus defeated 
by more than three to one. The road, therefore, for 
the Constitutional proposals is open, and next week they 
are to be discussed; but as none of them is sure of a majority, 
the result, always allowing for accident, must be sterile, and 
the end a revived project of Dissolution, this time supported by 
the Executive and the Marshal. The confusion is, of course, 
terrific, and would lead to anarchy, if not to civil war, were it 
not for two circumstances, which are, in fact, the keys of the 
situation. The Marshal-President can and will preserve order, 
has the means of doing it without a coup d'état, and has every 
interest in posing himself as the defender of legality; and the 
Republicans hope to win at the elections. No coup détat can 
be struck without the Marshal’s consent, no insurrection can be 
organised without M. Gambetta’s permission ; and as both see 
their way to power by legal means, the parties can be kept quiet 
till the Assembly is quietly and, it may be, slowly, throttled 





into the necessary decree for its own extinction. The 
resistance, of course, will be deadly; but it must ultimately, | 
in our judgment, be useless, for the majority however | 
obstinate cannot resist the combined pressure of the Exe- 
cutive, the Opposition, and the mass of the Electorate. 
It must go, and it is when a new Assembly, with 
a majority of honest Republicans, has arisen, that the 
great problem will be solved. France has hit, almost 
by accident, on a new form of Republican Government ; 
one in which the Executive and Legislative powers are, ex- 
cept for one day in seven years, independent of each other 
to a degree absolutely without precedent in the history of the 
world. Is that untried and primd facie illogical form of 
government suited to the genius of her people? We should say 
absolutely, No, unless provision is made that in the event of 
dangerous collision, an appeal be allowed to the ultimate 
Sovereign the Electorate,—but that is not the point which 
presses for to-day. 





THE LEADERSHIP OF THE LIBERALS. 
\ R. DISRAELI declared on Monday that he was relieved 
pI to see Mr. Gladstone back again in his place, and though 
his remark that his rival had been attracted * naturally ” by | 
an ecclesiastical question lent a touch of satire to his welcome, 
it was not, we suspect, altogether an affectation. Mr. Disraeli, | 
like his great enemy Sir Robert Peel, understands and enjoys the 
House of Commons, likes to govern through a Legislature main- | 
taining ancient and even grandiose forms, and not through an ill- | 
regulated mob, and is half-annoyed as well as wholly amused | 





to see the leadership of the Opposition, as Mr. Lowther said, | 
held in commission for a Session. He wants, as any old General | 
would, to know with whom he is trying his skill. At all events, 
whether his pleasure was real or only feigned, it is quite cer- | 
tain that the Liberal party is delighted by Mr. Gladstone’s | 
reappearance, and most anxious that he should continue to per- | 
form his proper functions, and inspire his followers with that 
sense of order, discipline, and purpose which during the inter- 
regnum they have so sadly lacked. Indeed, if we were to say | 
out now prematurely what must be said out clearly next 
January, it would be something like this :—The Liberals have 
not found the existing arrangement for the Leadership work 
well, and while tolerating it on a sort of compulsion for one 


Session, will insist that it should come to an end before the | 


opening of the next. The sailors want a captain, if only to 
abuse. The ship cannot be managed for ever by a vestry-meeting 
of its officers. If by that time Mr. Gladstone has so far bene- 
fited by his partial retirement that he can accept and fulfil the 
onerous duties of leadership, there is an end of controversy, and 
as we now begin to believe, of disobedience. No man will 
grudge him his rest, and no man can seriously contest his 
claim. Already the party is consolidating itself in opinion, 
though not in action, both wings beginning to perceive what the 
centre pereeived from the first,—that there are evils inherent 
in Tory government, in its tendencies even more than in its 
acts, which altogether outweigh the evils any particular 
Ministry, if only penetrated by Liberal feeling, can possibly 
inflict. Dissenters are getting tired of Rehoboam Sandon ; 
Church Liberals fret when a Tory Cabinet, as its first act. 

Old Whigs 


grow pale with distrust, as they hear of the Premier con- 


throws out an Established Church to the wolves: 


| deservedly passed out. 


ferring weekly with his Peers. The “ Particularists” perceive 
that cohesion must be attained, that the Opposition must 
assume its natural place, or the Government, unsteadied by 
the very absence of resistance, will be carried away by its own 
Ultras to a purely reactionary and intolerable course, [f 
Mr. Gladstone will lead, his party will, it is becoming evident, 
grow solid again around him ; but if he will not, then he must 
propose and carry some avowed successor, carry him ag he 
would carry an Irish Tenure Bill. The Commission of Oppo. 
sition does not work at all. No Liberal in the House knows what 
policy to follow, or what voice to cheer, or what to say to his 
constituents, and this hesitation extends to the most vital 
questions. The Opposition is, under our Parliamentary system, 
as necessary an institution as the Government, has as complete 
a Cabinet, and ought to have as strict an organisation, or one even 
stricter, inasmuch as it is not steadied by the responsibility of 
power. At present there is no Opposition, properly so called, at 
all; there is no leader above it, and no Cabinet within it, nothing 
of any kind to give either guidance or a warning. It is almost 
nonsense even to talk of a Commission. A Commission without 
a Chairman is a Commission in the molluscous stage, not a 
vertebrate organisation. If an unhappy Member wants to know 
distinctly which course his party accepts as to the county 
suffrage, he finds that Mr. Gladstone is silent and his policy 
doubtful, though his opinion is not; that Mr. Forster is strongly 
in favour of equality; that Mr. Lowe is bitterly against it; 
that Mr. Goschen walks out of the House rather than decide; 
that Lord Hartington will give him no clue; that Mr. Stans- 
feld, a man whose opinion on that matter he would have 
said needed no exposition, has actually declared (vide 
report in the Standard) that the question ought to be 
postponed until women possess the suffrage,—that is, to 
the Greek Kalends. So absolute upon this point is the 
confusion, that the unhappy Member has no guide even to the 
general principle of the party, and must either speak on his 
own conviction, thereby perhaps fatally embarrassing himself, 
or remain silent, and under the suspicion of one or the 
other half of his constituents, or indeed of the whole body, for 
the division on this subject is not in the electorate. Of course, 
under such circumstances the House becomes a very Hall of 
olus, as Carlyle calls it, a place where every rumour isa 
breeze, and every breeze as sharp as breezes in a confined 
atmosphere are sure to feel. Every considerable speech is 
believed to be a bid for power, and every speaker an aspirant 
to a dictatorship. First-class statesmen are represented to the 
country as struggling daily with each other in the hope each 


| entertains that he may by a lucky chance fix the eyes of the 


party on himself. Second-class Ministers, or men who may be 


| Ministers, though they are not, grow as silent as the grave, or 
| break out in gambadoes just to show their freshness; while 


Members accustomed to consider straight voting the first duty 
of life grow first puzzled, then annoyed, and then resolved to 


| get away, till a party which counts three hundred in its ranks 


cannot on questions vital to Liberalism rely on 160 votes. Of 


| course they must be beaten, for they are a minority, but they 


need not be beaten in that discreditable fashion, as if they had 
no support either in the House, or the electorate, or the country. 
Imagine only 156 votes for compulsory education! Mr, Whit- 
bread is a skilful tactician, but to see the Liberals of England 


| reduced to such a pass that they are indebted to tactique for 
| escape from a crushing defeat on a naked question of the right 
|of Slavery to endure under the British flag, is enough to make 


Liberals believe that the party has passed out of existence, and 
What is the value of the victories of 
forty-one years, if a question like that can be raised again, and 
decided even for an hour in favour of the grand outpost ol 
Privilege as against Equality ? 

The effect of opposition by Commission, bad in the House, 
is even worse in the country generally. Common soldiers will 
not fight without a General or without distinct orders. The 
veriest dummy, the merest standard-bearer, is better than no 
one at all, for the mass of men can see only that which 1 
elevated above the crowd. We have spoken of the average 


| Liberal Member, but what does the average Liberal elector 


think of the present state of affairs? Merely that he cannot 
understand anybody, and cannot do anything till he does. 
Lord Hartington and a great group of Liberals are founding 
clubs, talking of organisations, calling on all Liberals to regis- 
ter; but in what name, under what flag, with what programme, 


however vague, are they appealing to the imagination of men? 


When Peel gave the same order, every Tory in the country 
s an 
knew what he was about; but now the very agents of the 


Liberal party. the staunches 


t country attorneys—we beg 


their 
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THE 


pardon, solicitors—men whose devotion to “the party a is as 
secure as conviction and interest combined can make it, are 
tempted to become apathetic, for want of a distinct idea 
in their own minds of the leader for whom they are 
instructed to fight. They are not the men to want 
much help from the imagination, but even they grow 
chilly. As to the people whom they influence, they are 
fast coming to have no creed at all, and were it not that the 
ties of party are traditional, the best agents might despair of 
keeping them together. They fight, it is true, but they fight 
like Alphonsist officers in Spain, without an idea of what they 
are fighting for, except to kill the Carlists. For one Session, 
perhaps, this did not matter. 
by its defeat and interested in watching new men and their 
line of action, organisation could wait, but we should be very 
sorry to see the anarchy protracted over another Session. If it 
is, if, when Mr. Disraeli begins to act, instead of refusing to 
act, the Liberal party is not organised enough to make its 
criticism dangerous and its vote formidable, we shall either see 
its experienced leaders thrown over as men who will not or 
cannot lead, or an infinity of small disputes indicating deep 
fissures in the ranks, produced mainly by adherence to indi- 
vidual men. In other words, we shall see the weak place in 
every Liberal organisation, the tendency in each Liberal 
to excessive individualism, made weaker by a disposition to 
insist on following this or that leader. It will be hard enough 
at any time to subordinate so many ambitions, or rather, so 
many impressions that ambitions exist, but it will be nearly 
impossible then without serious secessions ; and when members 
begin to die, as they will begin when Parliament gets older, 
we shall lose a seat with every fresh election. 





THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

\W* have never been able to forget the Luxemburg guar- 

antee, and have therefore never been able to place any 
cordial confidence in Lord Derby as Foreign Minister, but he 
certainly has shown capacity in dealing with the latest proposal 
to modify the Laws of War. <A more insidious one we never 
remember to have read. It would appear, from the speeches 
of Lord Denbigh .and Lord Derby on Friday week, that the 
Russian Government recently invited all the European States 
to send representatives to Brussels, and there draw up a new 
code for the mitigation of the sufferings caused by war,—in 
itself, of course, a most humane and excellent object of 
diplomatic effort. St. Petersburg, however, is scarcely the 
place whence such a proposal would be expected, Russia not 
having displayed, more especially in the Caucasus, any particular 
disposition to limit the rights of war as against feeble peoples ; 
and the position of this country in all such matters is not a 
little peculiar. We depend on navies, not armies; navies employ 
a very different method of warfare from armies, and a rule 
only benevolent on land might at sea prove sufficient to 
paralyse an attacking foree. For example, the rule quoted by 
Lord Denbigh, as one which it was intended to submit at 
Brussels, would, if accepted, very nearly efface the British Fleet. 
He believed that Article 3 of the lengthy Code to be discussed 


be at an end. Not only could any neutral reprovision a 
besieged city, but the belligerent to which it belonged could 
reprovision it, peaceable merchantmen being permitted to 
carry in flour to any extent they found profitable. That 
so monstrous a proposition could be seriously discussed 


is unlikely, but some proposition of the kind might, it was 
| : 


So long as the party was stunned | our Army also might not be almost paralysed. 





| 





would be the *“ Establishment of the principle that in case of 
war, the armed force of one State only fights against the 
armed force of the other. but not consider an | 
enemy the peaceable citizen who is not equipped as a soldier.” 
This provision, supposing it to cover war both by sea and land, 
clearly bars the right of seizing merchantmen, which during 
our old wars proved most valuable, and might in certain cases 
be almost our only method of bringing the fact of war home 
For example, to suppose the improbable | 


does as 


to a powerful enemy. 
case of a German seizure of Belgium, Great Britain might be 
compelled, as the only effectual method of defence, to suspend 
German commerce all over the world, but this under such a 
tule she could not do. She could not seize German ships 
anywhere, they being navigated by peaceful citizens not 
equipped as soldiers, and a blockade of German ports would be 
consequently almost idle. The German Navy would only have | 
to shelter itself under the guns of Kiel, as the Russian Navy 
did under those of Cronstadt, and the German merchantmen 
would pass in and out on their business without the fear of 
capture, or in other words, the British Fleet would be as little | 
felt by Germany as if it were non-existent. The traders would 
be “ peaceable citizens not equipped as soldiers.” We should be 
compelled either to fight on land, or not to fight at all. This is 
no question of the rights of neutrals. The enemy’s own ships, 
hot being armed or navigated by armed men, could go and 
come, and the ordinary right of blockade would consequently 
> 


| doubt. first of all, whether it is 





clear, be made, might be accepted by all whom it did not 
interest, and might appear to fall through from the selfishness 
of Great Britain alone. We should, in that case, be made to 
appear before the world as retaining the right of blockade 
‘against the opinion of civilised mankind. Indeed, we are not 
quite sure that, under certain circumstances, the utility of 
Suppose that 
we again landed an army in the Crimea, and that the Govern- 
ment of St. Petersburg resolved not to defend that province, 
what could we under the proposed rule do except look slightly 
ridiculous ? We could apply no pressure to peaceable citizens, 
and must therefore either march northward, away from base 
and supplies, into a boundless territory, until we met an enemy, 
or amuse ourselves with governing a province we could not 
keep and do not desire to possess, That notion of mere pas- 
sivity, of not fighting except on a chosen ground, could not be 
carried out, of course, in a very thickly populated State or a 
State full of great cities; but it could be carried out by Russia, 
and was, we believe, carefully considered during the Moscow 
campaign of 1813. Any British army would, if Russian 
commerce were not suspended, and Russian merchantmen 
were going and coming as they listed, be simply lost in 
Russia; and although, of course, we wish all good to so 
excellent an ally, still we do not want to make her invulnerable 
by law. We might have to fight for India with our ironclads 
allidle, or engaged in keeping the Russian Fleet in the safest 
shelter. Indeed. the destruction of that fleet would be of no 
use, except as inflicting a heavy fine, for commerce would be 
none the worse for having lost its protectors. It would still 
remain quite safe under the protection of International Law. Lord 
Derby does not, of course, admit in his speech that the pro- 
posal would have been made, though the Vienna papers thought 
it would, but still he dealt with the summons to Conference in 
the most sensible way. He would not send a representative at 
all, if maritime war were to be included in the arrangements 
made, and demanded on that point the most stringent and 
explicit assurances. Even if he did send a representative, he 
was not to be a Plenipotentiary, but a mere agent, without 
power to consent to any new rule, to make any concession, or 
to do anything whatever without previous concert with her 
Majesty’s Government. Of course, that Government is willing 
to agree to any mitigation of the horrors of war, or to abolish 
war altogether, for that matter, but it is not willing to agree to 
any rule which would render this country, and this country 
only, peaceful perforce. A contest between an alligator and a 
horse is unlikely, but still it would not be rendered more equal 
by a rule forbidding the alligator to bite, while the horse 
might kick at discretion. Great Britain must be per- 
mitted to use, as well as to pay for her Fleet, and any 
rule binding her to do nothing but fight armed ships 
would, in the present circumstances of the world, paralyse her 
strongest weapon, ler enemy would only have to keep its 
fleet in dock, to lock up the greatest of maritime powers in her 
Ii is impossible even to discuss such a proposal, 





own islands. 


| and Lord Derby’s habitual caution, which so often leads him 


wrong, stood him, in this instance, in most excellent stead, 
He refuses, in fact, to alter anything, and though that is a line 
of action requiring no special genius, still, in this case, it is 
also the line counselled by the gravest wisdom. We can sur- 
render no more maritime rights without danger, and as our 


| diplomatists, when they discuss those rights, are always taken 


There is no 
danger of our pushing the rights of war to any cruel extreme, 
and rules strictly limiting those rights can have for us only the 
effect of paralysing restrictions. 

We confess that we look on the multiplication of minute 
rules for the mitigation of war with a good deal of doubt.— 
sort of 
tournament ; and doubt whether the rules themselves may not, 
in the long run, tend to make war itself more bitter. Certain 
broad rules succeeded in getting themselves 
established, and have proved most beneficial, The rule that 
quarter should be given on submission, that prisoners should 


in, the best way is not to disenuss them at all. 
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make war a 


wise to 


have no doubt 


not be massacred, that surgical aid should not be refused to 
1 that defenceless towns should be 
res tly to shorten war, and de pris e it 
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it would be easy to multiply rules until no General could j china-shop and letting a bull; 
. . SD 


and there is an equal difference 


observe them, yet no General escape in breaking them an | between the claims of Dr. Chalmers and the claims of the Papac 


imputation of treachery, which would encourage his adversary | to be spiritually free. 


But substantially both demand that the 


to inflict reprisals, or even to declare all laws of war suspended. Church shal] be allowed to define the limits of her juris. 
Tt seems, for example, most just to protect the persons and | diction, and hence that, in any case of dispute between her 


property of peaceable citizens from any injury from war, but | and the State, she shall have the casting-vote. 


how far are they to be protected? Is a General to be debarred 
from seizing in an emergency all means of transport he can 
find ? 


Perhaps Mr 
Gladstone never laid down that proposition in so many words 
even in the days of his hot theological youth, for he then 


Or is he to be compelled to see his soldiers starve while | dealt largely in the mystical phraseology which eludes the 


there are flocks and corn in sight? Both rules may seem just, | analysis of logicians ; and he was astonished to find the startling 
but, as a matter of fact, neither could be obeyed for a moment | practical inferences which the sublimely Philistine intellect of 


in the presence of any strong necessity. 


A General who in | Macaulay drew from his lofty and passionate assertions of 
J : p of the 


a dangerous position refused to impress transport or to| place that belonged to the Church in the political and the 


seize food would be accused by his own soldiers 
indifference to their lives, and in the majority of armies 
would not be able to secure either confidence or obedience. 
Soldiers, whatever their discipline, will not bear hunger, and 
cases might arise by the score in which the offer of payment 
might be futile, or be rejected with contempt. General 
Sherman, in his march through Georgia, could not have 
bought a bullock, and an order on the Treasury of Madrid 
given to a Navarrese peasant would be a mere deception. The 
General must in many instances proceed by requisition, and if 
the law forbade requisition, every such instance would be con- 
sidered a treachery, would justify reprisals, and would tend to 
envenom conflict until it became mere butchery. And yet if 
we do not forbid requisition, peaceable citizens, whom it is the 
object, or ostensible object, of diplomatists to protect, may be 
deprived of all their property, and in many instances—as, for 
instance, that of cart-drivers—be compelled to serve within the 
invader’s ranks, They do not, it is true, bear arms, but they 
are as useful as if they did. It is, of course, most expedient 
to limit requisition, but it is simply impossible to abolish it 
altogether ; and until it is abolished, much of the weight of war 
must of necessity fall upon the peaceable, who want only to be 
let alone, and who, to the Russian Government, seem so 
very much to be pitied. They are to be pitied, but we 
do not know that their complete exemption from suffering 
would be of permanent gain to the world, that it would be 
well to teach all nations that they have only to sit still, and 
an invading soldier can do them no harm whatever. Patriotism 
is not so universal a spirit that we should bribe people not to 
be patriotic, nor is war so untempting that we should take 
pains to deprive the rulers of Europe of all reason to appre- 
hend a universal resistance. It may be true that unorganised 
masses cannot hope to resist corps d’armée in pitched-battles, 
but nothing is gained by ordering that they shall not resist at 
all. Once let the notion arise that a citizen not actually in 
the army is to do nothing when the enemy passes except 
behave himself peaceably, and every little State is at once at 
the mercy of every big neighbour, and a man with the skill of 
Von Moltke could calculate on the subjugation of Switzerland 
or the Dutch as Stanton could on victory in a game of chess. 
There would be nothing left to reckon with except the regula- 
lar armies, and the masters of big battalions would be masters 
of the world. It is very nearly so already, and a universal 
law securing the men not equipped as soldiers from all moles- 
tation would give to the owners of soldiers irresistible power. 
Hofer’s method is folly to-day, but Hofer’s spirit is the defence 
of nations, and it is Hofer’s spirit which carefully humanitarian 
rules of war would tend to impair or to destroy. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE SCOTCH CHURCH. 
T might have been safely predicted that the Bill for the 
abolition of Patronage in the Church of Scotland would 
draw Mr. Gladstone back to his accustomed place. He began 
life as an ecclesiastical politician, and the land was stirred by 
the fierce battle of the Disruption in the days of his susceptible 
youth. A philosophic High Churchman, he was stirred to 
enthusiasm when he saw hundreds of ministers resign their 
stipends, leave their manses, and go out into the wilderness of 
poverty, rather than submit to what they thought, and he 
thought, an outrage on Christian liberty. Although the Free 
Church is one of the least sacerdotal of Sacramentarian bodies 
in Europe, and although it hates the High Church of England 
almost as much as it detests the Church of Rome, it yet sets 
forth such claims to spiritual independence as might satisfy a 
Hildebrand, if they were linked to a Hildebrandine theology. 
They are less jealously watched by the State simply because 
the whole constitution of the Church and the spirit of its theo- 
logy tend to the side of a democratic Liberalism. 


of | social counsels of mankind. 
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But, at least, the principle of 
spiritual independence was subtly interwoven with his reason. 
ings. Hence the magnificent courage with which Dr. Chalmers 
and his followers confronted the powers and the principalities 
of the State; the heroism with which they bore witness to 
their faith in their commission from God; the readiness of 
humble clergymen to face beggary itself rather than falsify 
a principle too shadowy for the gross eyes of worldlings even 
to see ; the passionate fervour with which a great part of the 
Scotch people fought for the spiritual rights of the Church, 
all fired Mr. Gladstone with enthusiasm, and made him almost 
forget that the Free Churchmen were sectaries in the eyes of 
the austere Anglicanism which he himself obeyed. That en- 
thusiasm has never left him. On Monday night it led him to 
speak with fervid eloquence of the sacrifice which Free Church- 
men had made for their faith. “ Great,” he said, “ was the 
country which, in the nineteenth century, could produce men 
who would offer such sacrifices for their conscience and their 
God.” The same passionate admiration for the heroism of the 
Non-Intrusionists has made him systematically act as the 
guardian of the Free Church. It was strikingly revealed 
a few years ago, when a deputation from the Established 
Church of Scotland waited on him, to pray that he 
would help it to get rid of lay patronage. He listened 
patiently while Dr. Norman Macleod was telling the familiar 
tale of the historic efforts which the Church had made to free 
itself from that fetter. Having ascertained that his visitors did 
not intend to make the Free Church a partaker in the bounty 
of the State, even after they themselves should have virtually 
taken up the same position as the Free Churchmen, he quietly 
asked what claims they would then have to possess the riches 
or the honours of an Establishment. Dr. Macleod had never 
anticipated such a home-thrust, and we are told that his burly 
eloquence shrivelled up with ludicrous rapidity. The leaders 
of the Established Church have never forgiven that manifesta- 
tion of sympathy for their foes, and it supplies the key to the 
comprehension of the powerful speech which Mr. Gladstone 
delivered against the Patronage Bill on Monday night. 

The Bill places the power of selecting ministers in the hands 
of such members of each congregation as may be communi- 
cants, and of such others as may be chosen by an elective body, 
named by the General Assembly. Thus one portion of the 
voters will have undergone a sacramental test, and the other 
the test of prolonged attendance at divine worship in the 
parish church. In either case, the electing body will be as 
strictly sectarian as that of a Nonconformist meeting-house. 
And yet it will choose a minister who is a public functionary. 
It will have supreme power to dispose of national property 
valued at £270,000 a year, almost every fraction of which 
would be taken away if the Church were to be disendowed. 
It will further have supreme power over those Church 
Courts which already possess such authority as, for all practical 
purposes, is co-ordinate with that of the Courts of Law, The 
Church Courts can unfrock a minister, take away his stipends, 
advertise his infamy if he be infamous, and blast his prospects 
for ever. Te can, of course, appeal to the Civil Courts for 
redress, if he be wronged ; but the process is long and expen- 
sive, and the mischief done by an ecclesiastical condemnation 
in Scotland is often irreparable. Thus the Scotch Church has 
far more power of self-government than the English, and 
hence it is peculiarly dangerous to place its machinery at the 
mercy of a sect. The peril is the greater for a reason which 
will not occur to the majority of Englishmen, Although 
Scotland is the stronghold of political Liberalism, it has a 
formidable minority of bigoted Tories, and they are all Epis- 
copalians or Established Churchmen. The Episcopalians do 
not count for much. They are so few and so stationary that 
a proposal has been made to have all of them set down in the 
Presbyterianism looks down upon them with 


the difference in the world between letting a mouse into a/a polite and pitying disdain which makes the scorn of English 
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High Churchmen for Dissenters seem feeble and tame. But 
the members of the Established Church are indeed a strong 
phalanx, and a large number of them are stubborn Tories. 
Nine-tenths of their ministers must have voted against Mr. 
Gladstone at the last election, and it is probable that the 
members of the Established Church will become more 
politically Conservative year by year, now that Mr. Disraeli 
is their champion, and that they must fight for the 
very existence of their connection with the State. 
Hence the Patronage Bill throws the endowments and 
the great authority of the State Church into the hands not 
only of a sect, but of a political party essentially and fanatic- 
ally hostile to the profoundest historical instincts of the Scotch 
people. We have advocated the transfer of the patronage to the 
ratepayers, because they best represent the Scotch people. The 
most far-seeing minds in the Scotch Church recommend the same 
plan, and all men whose instincts are political rather than eccle- 
siastical admit that it would be the best. We frankly acknow- 
ledge, however, that it is made impracticable by the fanatical 
hostility, not of one sect -in Scotland, but of all. They have 
been taught to believe that secular affairs lie infinitely below 
religious, and that the government of the Church demands a 
special sanctity. It would be a waste of time to expose the 
inconsistency of their practice with their belief, and we 
accept their belief as final. If there is to be an Established 
Church in Scotland, the electing body must, we admit, be more 
or less sectarian, and the only question worth putting by practical 
men is, how sectarian it shall be. Mr. Gladstone could not be 
expected to sympathise with the demand that the power of 
election should be given to the ratepayers. His ecclesiastical 
instinct makes him shrink from a plan which seems to be a 
profanation of the sanctuary. But his * historic conscience ” 
is shocked by the want of generosity, and even of bare justice, 
with which the Bill would treat a Church that was formed 
because the Government of the day persistently refused to 
satisfy the the claims of Dr. Chalmers and his friends to 
spiritual independence. Those claims could never have arisen 
if Lord Kinnoul had not forced the Rev. Mr. Young into the 
pulpit of Auchterarder against the will of the parishioners. 
They arose out of the reckless use of lay patronage, and they 
would disappear if lay patronage were to be swept away. 
There would then be no outward difference between the 
Established Church and the Free, since their Confession of 
Faith, their ritual, and their form of government are identical. 
The difference between the most extreme type of each is slight 
compared with the prodigious expanse of theological space which 
euts off Dean Stanley from Archdeacon Denison or Canon 
Liddon. The first thing that a generous and far-seeing leader 
of the Established Church would have done on resolving to 
abolish patronage would have been to ask the Free Church, 
* Will you come back to us as equals? We offer you terms 
of absolute equality. We invite a union of the two bodies; 
we will give you a share of our scanty endowments; and we 
are ready to join the £270,000 a year which we raise by 
voluntary contributions to the half a million which is the 
result of your more fervid zeal.” Such an invitation might 
have saved the Church of Scotland, but not one whisper was 
heard of any wish to bring back the seceders. They will not be 
allowed even to vote for the election of ministers, although 
their theological creed is practically identical with that of the 
Establishment. They can gain the ecclesiastical franchise 
only by leaving a communion which is endeared to them by 
the memory of a heroic struggle. But they would be curs if 
they were to buy the sweets of conformity at such a price, and 
curs are not generated by the rigour of the Calvinistic discipline. 

It has been said that since the Free Churchmen left the 
Establishment as individual men, they may go back in the 
same state of sublime isolation. But such comfort is a piece 
of sublime impudence. Dr. Chalmers and his party left the 
Establishment not like individual deserters who should sneak 
away after nightfall, but in a great compact mass, and in the 
full light of day. Their leaving was one of the most impressive 
scenes in the history of modern Scotland. And they instantly 
proceeded to form a Church as fully equipped with all the 
appliances for teaching the Gospel as the Establishment itself. 
Chalmers, Cunningham, Buchanan, and Begg possessed masterly 
powers of organisation, and they have built up a fabric which 
is a marvel of completeness. And yet. Free Churchmen are 
told they may come back to the Established Church as indi- 
viduals, No doubt they may, if they leave their places of 
worship to be closed, their colleges to become music-halls, 
their missions to become by-words of neglect, and their 
faithful ministers to starve. They are at liberty to become 


| agperoags of the Establishment at the expense of ceasing to 
be men of honour. 

The advocates of the Patronage Bill further say that it 
would be useless to invite the return of the Free Church in a 
| body, because it has become hostile to the very existence of 
| Establishments. But what right have the authors of this Bill 
to speak in the name of the Free Church? They have never 
| offered union on terms of equality, and they dare not, for the 
most wretched of all personal reasons. They dare not because, 
if the forces of the Free Church were to be joined to the 
Established, the scanty endowments would be scrambled for 
by an increasing number of applicants ; the present leaders of 
the national communion would be confronted by others at 
least as able as themselves; and the new comers would leaven 
the whole mass, it is feared, with a yearning for disestablish- 
ment. Had such an offer been made by Dr. Pirie and the other 
Presbyterian leaders who are now nursing the Bill in London, 
they could at least have come into court with clean hands ; but 
as it is, their fingers are, to say the least, not pure as the 
driven snow. 

It may be true that it would have been useless io in- 
vite the return of the Free Church and the Presbyterians, 
and that it would have been equally in vain to offer the 
ecclesiastical franchise to all the members of the Pres- 
byterian Churches, But if that be true, it is a fatal 
fact. It is fatal, because it signifies that Scotland has 
ceased to possess the only kind of social and theological 
foundation on which an Establishment can be based. In these 
days it cannot be based on a sect, and least of all can it be so 
in Scotland. There we see the Established Church opposed 
by two bodies which hold the same doctrines as itself, 
which are ruled in the same fashion, which are supported 
by the same social classes, and which outweigh it when 
they unite their forces, And they will unite their 
forces now that the Establishment is striving to entice 
their members with the bait of popular election. They will 
ask why the State should single out for disestablishment 
one of the three sects, at the expense of the others, 
when they and it are substantially the same. It is not 
we who put this question, for we wish well to the Scotch 
Establishment. But it has been raised by the Patronage Dill, 
and it cannot be got rid of. Mr. Gladstone showed that the 
Bill led straight to disestablishment, because it would raise up 
a religious war in the very country in which such a war is 
made most dangerous by the intensity of sectarian passions. It 
| is absolutely marvellous that the Tories do not see how swittly 
ithey are driving the Scotch Establishment to the abyss of 
ruin. Mr. Gladstone sees it, because his ecclesiastical sympa- 
| thies enable him to understand the motives and compute the 
strength of the Free Church ; but the Lord Advocate has not 
been gifted with intellectual eyesight, and as Mr, Disraeli 
knows absolutely nothing about the subject, and perhaps cares 
less, he is going straight to a ditch, into which more things than 
the Scotch Establishment will fall. 








LORD SANDON’S PROPOSAL FOR THE ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS, 

ORD SANDON is bent on reconciling the Dissenters to Mr. 
Forster, by making them aware how far that much-abused 
statesman was in advance of the narrow spirit which they sup- 
posed to be a thing of the past, but which, as they are now 
learning, is the dominant spirit of modern England. The 
Dissenters thought Mr. Forster a mere Tory for freely using 
|the Denominational energy of the country in the cause of 
| Education, and defending what all England values,—the right 

of the managers of public, elementary, and secondary schools 
to teach a Christian faith as well as secular knowledge to the 
children under their care. But Mr. Forster was always jealous, 
' not only for the effectual protection of the children of persons of 
all creeds from religious propagandism, but for the protection 
| of the public against provisions likely to diminish the availa- 
bility of Endowed Schools for the general use of the nation ; 
and he took care, in the Endowed Schools Acts of 1869 and 
1873, not only to open the governing bodies of the great 
majority of Endowed Schools to men of all religious opinions, 
and to prevent the head-masterships from being limited to men 
in holy orders, but to utilise for the purposes of day-scholars 
of all creeds, even those Boarding-schools in which specific 
religious opinions are taught by the direction of the governing 
body thus liberalised. But even these Acts make certain ex- 
ceptions, where the late Government recognised a denomi- 
national character as distinctly impressed on their endowments 
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by the founders, These exceptions are—schools founded 


directly in connection with a Cathedral or collegiate church ; | 


schools founded with a distinct denominational leaning, since 
the time when all denominations were legalised ; and finally, 
schools even of earlier foundation, where the explicit purpose 
of the founder to have all the children taught specific 
religious views, was expressed in unmistakable words. Lord 
Sandon is not content with these exceptions. The objects 
of the Bill which he has just introduced into Parliament are 
twofold, both very bad,—but one of them is merely bad from 
the point of view of the statesman and administrator, while 
the other is as bad as can be from the point of view of equity 
and fair-dealing. The latter provision, which is very loosely 
worded, proposes to enact, as we understand it, that all de- 
clarations of the founder, as to either the religious education to 
be given to the scholars, or their membership of a particular 
Church or sect, or to the effect that the principal masters or 
master shall belong to any special Church or sect, or that the 
governing body of the school shall belong to any such Church 
or sect, or that the majority of them shall, or that the regula- 
tions of the school shall be made or approved by any person 
holding office in any such Church or sect, shall be held to be 
“express terms of the original instrument of foundation,” and 
shall have the effect of excepting that foundation from the 
liberalising rules of the Endowed Schools Acts on the points 
so named in the deed of foundation. We construe the Bill in- 
deed as going even further. We are not quite sure whether it 
does or does not mean that any one such express clause in the 
founder’s deed,—as, for example, the appointment of the 
Bishop as the authority who is to draw up or approve the 
regulations of the school,—is to exempt the school from all 
the liberalising provisions of the general Acts, or only from any 
which would interfere with the operation of the particular 
clause in question. But our impression is that the Bill really 
does intend to enact that if, for instance, the Ordinary is specified 
as the authority who is to approve the regulations of the trust, the 
trust is to be regarded as in every respect a denominational 
trust, so that none of the liberalising provisions of the En- 
dowed Schools Acts, which disallow the limitation of the 
Governing Body or of the Masterships to men of one par- 
ticular Church or Sect, or which’ compel the opening of the 
school and all its privileges to day-scholars of all creeds under 
the protection of a conscience-clause, will apply to it. And 
worse than this, the Bill does not even limit this constructive use 
of denominational or sectarian tendencies to Trusts established 
since the Toleration Act ; it repeals altogether the clause which 
permits a larger interpretation of the denominational intentions 
of those founders whose foundations are later than the Toleration 
Act, and hands over every other foundation, whether established 
when Dissent was wholly unrecognised by the law, or even 
when it did not exist, to purely Church uses, as strictly as 
if it had been within the founder’s power to predict the 
break-up of theological unity in England into a hundred frag- 
ments, and within his purpose to limit the benefits of his trust 
solely to those who retained the old form of faith. Nothing more 
unfair can possibly be imagined. The various sects of to-day 
are, in fact, the joint heirs of the Church of the Reformation, 
and nothing is less likely than that if founders could see how 
religious questions have developed since their day, they would 
wish to limit the benefit of their trusts to the adherents of the 
one religion existing in their time. Yet Lord Sandon un- 
doubtedly intends to provide that if a founder of the year 
1600 A.D. decided that the head master should be in holy 
orders, or that all the governors should be members of the Church 
of England,—(the only practical competitor of the Church 
having been, in such a case, the Roman Church,)—or that the 
Bishop should approve the regulations, there being no means 
of legally recognising the ministers of any other religious 
sect,—these provisions should be regarded as imperative now, 
and as fairly excluding the school from the category of those 
intended for the advantage of the whole nation. This is the 
second grave retrograde step Lord Sandon has made or at- 
tempted. He conceded to the Farmers their wish to get the 


children of paupers off the Poor-rates before they had received | 


any sort of education worth mentioning, and now he concedes 
to the Church of to-day its unworthy wish to be regarded as 
the only legitimate heir of the Church of three hundred years 
ago, whereas nothing is less reasonable than to suppose that, 
at a time when Dissent did not exist, or when it was proscribed 
and punished, founders, however much thereto inclined, would in- 


clude Dissenters among the objects of their charitable intentions, | 


How can the Government expect to be regarded as anything but 
the representative of a narrow and exclusive creed. when they 


a, 
| thus restore all the authority to those obsolete limitations on,the 
creed of governors and teachers, and on the usefulness of schools 
| which their predecessors had, to the great content of every. 
| body, broken through? Lord Sanden is the representative 

alike of ignorant and sectarian reaction in the present 
|Government. He tries to protect the pauper from a good 
education, and to restore the bigotries of a forgotten time, 

| But we must not forget to say a word of the thoroughly 
_ bad administrative change, as well as of the reactionary policy of 
| Lord Sandon’s Bill. If there be a conceivable blunder par- 
| ticularly inopportune at the present time, when Tories and 
| Liberals alike allege that the Educational system of the 
country wants welding together into a closely-knit whole, it is 
the blunder of putting the reform of the Endowed-School 
system into the hands of a body so completely dissevered from 
the Education Office, and governed by traditions so purely 
legal, as the Charity Commission. What wanted doing was, on 
the contrary, to remedy the mistake which the usual Parlia- 
mentary jealousy of gigantic opportunities for the use of Minis- 
terial influence caused, when a Commission, in great measure 
independent of the Education Office, was set up. We should 
never have had the misunderstandings and the helplessness of 
which there have been so many signs in the conduct of this 
great reform, if a Ministerial Department had had the guidance 
and responsibility for what has been done. But after the 
warning the country has now had of the folly of insulating 
| this Endowed School Commission, first from true Ministerial 
responsibility, and next from the department which is con- 
structing the system of Elementary Education, to aggra- 
vate the original blunder seems a superfluity of wantonness 
hardly credible. The Charity Commission has always been bound 
pretty closely by legal precedents. It has had no power to re- 
form any but the very smallest Charities without the consent of 
the Governors of those charities, It has been conducted by 
‘lawyers in the spirit of a Court of Equity, instead of in that 
of a reforming statesman. To hand over the remoulding of the 
ndowments for Secondary education to such a body would be 
a change for the worse, even if sound policy did not unfor- 
tunately demand the absorption of these duties by the Educa- 
tion Department. It is difficult to explain, even as coming 
from Lord Sandon, the motive for political perversity so 
eccentric. The Bill does all that ought not to be done, and 
leaves undone all that ought to be done, as though, with the 
very intent of destroying the reputation of the Minister who 
| brings it in, and rendering the further regeneration of the most 
important of all our institutions as hopeless as may be. We 
suppose the brute majority will carry this Bill for restoring 
some of the most flagrant abuses of the old system, and weaken- 
|ing the administration of the Commission charged with its 
|renovation. But we trust at least that the efforts of the 
Liberal party may result in expunging some of the most objec- 
tionable features of the Fourth Clause. They can hardly rally 
heir energies for a better purpose. 
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BISHOP WORDSWORTH ON CREMATION. 

ISHOP WORDSWORTH, in his sermon at Westminster 
Abbey last Sunday against Cremation, can hardly have 
meant, indeed certainly did not mean, that the persecutors of 
the early Christian martyrs, who, in the second century, burnt 
their bodies and scattered their ashes into the Tiber, interfered 
in any way with the resurrection of those bodies, in whatever 
sense the doctrine of the Church teaches that resurrection, from 
|the dead. No doubt what he did mean to say was, not that 
cremation would prevent the resurrection of the bodies of the 
persons burnt, —a view that would be far more pagan than 
any ever suggested by the most flagrant sceptics, since it 
would imply that man, by a particular funeral rite, could cheat 
God of his purposes,—but that it would restore a pagan kind of 
| contempt for the body, and all that is connected with the body, 
—a contempt hardly reconcilable with the general temper of 
| Christian affections. We do not suppose that, in the present 
day, even Dr. Wordsworth can imagine that the very body existing 
at the moment of death can be raised again in another world,— 
since it appears to be demonstrable that the same physical con- 
| stituents have entered into thousands and thousands of human 
bodies. And it would be making sacred things simply ridiculous, 
to maintain that a community of corporeal rights could exist 
(say) between the persons of the saved and the persons of the 
condemned,—that portions of the same limb might be visited 
| with extreme sufferings in a place of punishment, and yet minister 


| to the sense of blessedness of another owner of it, in a world of 
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plessedness. Nor, indeed, if Dr. Wordsworth did hold so absurd 
a tenet, would he have any greater difficulty on that account in 
accepting the rite of cremation. If every one is to reclaim his 
own earthly body, it would be neither more nor less difficult to 
do so after the sort of redistribution of its elements which is 
accomplished by fire, than after the sort of redistribution which 
js accomplished by decay. Decomposition resolves the body as 
surely into completely new material forms, gaseous, fluid, and 
solid, as cremation. If the old body is to be fetched together 
from the elements once more, it would be quite as easy after 
combustion and the reassimilation by trees and plants and 
animals which would follow combustion, as it would be after de- 
composition and the reassimilation by trees, plants, and animals 


which would follow decomposition, Dr. Wordsworth is not so | 


simple but that he knows this. His sermon was not preached in 
alarm at any obstruction which the new proposal would be likely 
to offer to the promises and purposes of God, but evidently in 
fear lest it should cultivate a new way of looking at things 
amongst men, which would make it more difficult to believe in 
the doctrine of immortality, and especially, it would appear, in 
the doctrine of a bodily resurrection, 

And if, as we do not doubt, this was the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
meaning, his view is at least intelligible, however little credit 
it may do to the depth of -ouwr Christian convictions. It 
camot be doubted that anything which interferes with religious 
customs, which changes or breaks up the customary channels in 
which awe and reverence have hitherto been accustomed to run, 
does tend to loosen the hold of merely customary faiths upon the 
inind; and we interpret the Bishop of Lincoln's ery of alarm as 
being a pathetic way of saying to us,—‘ For God’s sake, don’t 
break up any religious custom, on grounds however weighty ; 
if you do, you will be dissolving the only spiritual beliefs we 
have,—for of earnest, individual conviction, based on the experi- 
ence and thoughts of our own time, there is so exceedingly little, 
so infinitely little, that if once we part with the traditionary 
faith we have inherited from ow fathers, we shall lose our- 
selves in the desert of unbelief.’ That scems to us, virtually, 
the drift of the Bishop’s warning. He doubts if the faith of the 
day in immortality can bear the shock of secing the bodies of our 
friends treated merely as ‘‘ matter in the wrong place,” and re- 
duced to ashes before our eyes. It may be very true that ‘the 
hody is not the body which shall be ;” but yet respect for the body 
“which shall be” implies, he thinks, a ccrtain reverence and ten- 
derness towards the body which is. If, instead of hiding from 
ourselyes, as we now do, the slow process by which the mortal 


of men would be made pagans by the custom of cremation, if 
for sanitary reasons it were ever introduced. No doubt, there 
would be a natural enough shrinking from the new duty; a feel- 
| ing that there was a want of tenderness in thus suddenly and 
‘absolutely expunging all trace of the vanished life from the 
‘earth. But just such shrinkings there are already from all kinds 
of duties, which the spirit of Christianity not only does not 
| forbid, but is usually believed strictly to enjoin,—from war, for 
instance, in a good cause,—from using the sword in defence of 
| civil order, from submissiveness of behaviour to a civil power 
| really anti-Christian, in all things not positively unlawful. Chris- 
| tianity in all its more solid forms has always shown, as an Eyan- 
gelical preacher once said of Providence, * great strength of mind.” 
It has never been tender to small scruples. It has never doubted 
| that it had sufficient inherent power in itself to find the means of 
reversing a mere current of artificial association ; nay, more, that 
it had the resources to encounter even a real moral paradox, like 
the extremely pacific and apparently ‘* non-resistance” tendency of 
much of our Lord’s teaching, without fearing that the paradox 
would be too much for the spirit thus encountering it. To think of 
the change from our present customs of burial to those which were 
common in the pagan world as likely to cause any difficulty of this 
order would be quite absurd. If Christianity is as full of life 
now as we believe it to be, it would soon make cremation,—sup- 
posing cremation to be really recommended by the humane respect 
for human health,—as Christian a rite as inhumation has ever 
been; and it would even profit by its courage to insist on 
the sacrifice of a mere sentiment of delicacy towards the dead, 
however keen and natural, in the cause of the health and happiness 
of the living. ‘The whole question is one for the science of the 
country to decide, and nothing can be more derogatory to the 
vigour of Christianity, than to represent it as identified in any 
way with the present system of burial. 

If it be as Bishop Wordsworth thinks, then, all we can say is 
that Christianity has lost altogether its initiative, its moulding 
force, its power of putting a new heart into an old thing, and 
adapting itself to the changes of the world and the ex- 
pansion of human knowledge. The Bishop's dread that some 
change in the mere outward costume of faith may destroy 
faith is as old as timid hearts and hesitating minds. St. 
Peter was half ashamed of the new practice of cating with 
the Gentiles, and had to be withstood by his brother Apostles 
‘*to the face,” before he could get over his dread that the dis- 
continuance of Jewish exclusiveness would endanger the young 
Christian Church. So, again, it was supposed, at the time of the 
revival of learning, that Christianity must collapse before the 





frame returns to the elements, we hasten that process, and make 
it visible to the eyes of all; if we leave no spot on the earth to | 
which our memory can cling as that which contains the earthly 
form of the friend we have lost, some of the chief props and aids 
to the weak human faith in immortality will be removed, 
though they may not be and are not the supports of it. In 
a word, revolutionise in any marked way the traditional habits 
of men at those times in their lives when their minds are 
turned towards the supernatural world, and you run a great 
risk of forcing on them anew difficulties which have hitherto 
been slid over, and causing faith itself to fall in along with the 
buttresses by which its infirmity has hitherto been supported. 





Now, if all this be so,—and we are not sure that there may not 
be something natural in the Bishop's alarm,—it is the severest re- 
flection on the superficiality and poverty of Christian faith which 
can well:be imagined, Surely by this time at least, Christianity 
should have ceased to be dependent on the mere atmosphere of 
social usage for one of its cardinal faiths, should be able 
to dispense with any form of burial sincerely believed on | 
good grounds to be hurtful to the health of the living gene- | 
ration, and should be found equal to moulding the new | 
form, whatever it may be, so as to represent with equal dis- | 


tinctness the old faith. If it cannot do this, it must have | 
lost all its living hold on the heart of society, and itself need | 
a regenerating change. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that 
just as the human body itself sometimes moulders away with- 
out any visible change in its outward aspect, till at a toueh 
or a breath of air it suddenly crumbles into dust, so a great 
faith will manage to keep up all its old dignity and majesty 
of appearance till some trifling disturbance tests its reality, 
and you find it suddenly vanishing beneath a touch. But 
surely that is not so now with the Christian faith, and it 
is hardly the sign of an earnest individual faith in Dr. 
Wordsworth himself to teach so strenuously that it may be 
so, There is much superficial and much insincere Christian 
profession, but it is hardly credible that any large number | 


renewed study of the old pagan thought,—whereas Christianity 
won new conquests by her use of the spoils. Again, when the new 
science came into being, and it appeared that the sun and not the 
earth was the centre of our system, it was feared that notions so re- 
mote from those of the old prophets and Hebrew chroniclers would 
subvert the religion with which scientific error had been mixed up. 
But once more the erroneous character of those faint-hearted an- 
ticipations was proved, and Christianity found itself more power- 
ful than ever, though it had to alter its language in relation to 
the character of Hebrew inspiration. And now we are told that 
the mere change of a funeral rite,—a change which, if it had to 
be made, would not be accompanied by any change, however 
small, in the conceptions of the Church as to the destiny of man, 
or even as to the dignity of the human body,—indeed, the 
change would be one made in homage to the dignity of 
the living body,—would be fatal to the greatest article in 
the Christian ereed, so far as it affects human life and destiny. 
Surely the Bishops need not regard it, as some of them almost 
appear to do, as their official duty to utter such evil auguries 
for the Church of which they are supposed to be the guides. 
Surely fainter hearts can hardly be conceived than the hearts of 


those who think that the faith in a life beyond the grave will be 


dissipated by any attempt so to deal with the remains of the dead 
as to prevent their being a legacy of evil to the living? We, for 
our parts, are not yet satisfied that the men of science have 
shown a source of danger so serious now and so capable of complete 
elimination, as to recommend the change, and to justify the distress 
which at first it must cause. But clearly it is a question for 
science. And ecclesiastics who tell us that, if science shows it to 
be humane and a new security for health and strength, Christianity 
will sink beneath the shock,—only betray their own unconscious 
fear that the career of Christianity is nearly over, and its vital 
strength exhausted, or they would never dream of its succumbing 
to so petty an alarm as this. 
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THE DOG-FIGHT AT HANLEY. 
IE present writer once ventured to say, in a room where it 
was allowable to talk, and not merely to chatter, that the 
English required law to keep them civilised; that their inst‘ncts 
were of the barbarian kind, and that they needed only oppor- 
tunity to display all the ferocity of their remotest ancestors. 
‘‘ For instance,” he alleged, ‘* it would take nothing except a suspen- 
sion of law to revive the Arena. Men enough would be found to 
fight to the death for gain; the sight of a battle to the death sur- 
passes all others in its fierce excitement ; and in a week half London 
would be thronging to behold a spectacle which carried sated 
people out of themselves.” The single difference between the 
Londoners and the Romans was that the former would not, by 
turning down their thumbs, order the slaughter of the defeated 
and unresisting, unless indeed they happened to be Blacks. ‘The 
sentiment was cynical, the assertion a little too broad, and edu- 
cated Englishmen being, when not in a fight, humane, the speaker 
was sat upon sufficiently. How nearly right he was, nevertheless, may 
he gathered from a story told in the Duily Telegraph of Monday, 
a story which, both from internal evidence and from the admis- 
sion of the Home Sceretary, we may accept as true, more especially 
as it is told without any of the verbal exaggeration in which 
writers in the Telegraph are supposed to deal, but which the re- 
porter in this instance obviously felt to be entirely needless. No 
words could add to the weird brutality of a scene which the 
creator of Quasimodo could have invented, but which, if related 
tu Victor Hugo as a fact, he would have rejected as too grotesque 
a fiction, A Special Correspondent of the Telegraph has recently 
been reporting on the Black Country, and relates, not, we should 
imagine, from the spot itself, his latest experience in Hanley. He 
had been told that some miners and others were about to enjoy 
the spectacle of ‘a dog-fight, which was not all a dog-fight,” 
and wishing to see and describe a scene so characteristic of the 
district, managed to be taken to the spot. He found in a bye- 
street, in a quiet house, about fifty individuals—some pit lads, 
some costermongers, some roughs—and about six of the country 
‘*faney,” dog-fighters and pugilists. They had all assembled, 
and all, we must presume, paid, either in cash or bets, to see ‘a 
dog-fight, that was not all a dog-fight,”—that is, in plain English, 
a fight between a bull-dog and a man, a dwarf of extraordinary 
strength, who had undertaken to fight the bull-dog without 
weapons, on all-fours, without clothes save his trousers, and 
chained, like the bulldog, to the wall. He had already done this 
twice, winning once and being defeated once, and this was to be 
the final contest. 
As we have said, each brute was chained, with straps of such 
a length that although he could reach his antagonist, he could 


also spring back out of the way, and yictory was to belong to the 


one which bit or knocked the other ‘out of time,” so that in 
sixty seconds he was not again ready for the fight. If the man 
was pinned so as to endanger life, he was to yield, and the 
dog was to be taken off; if the dog was stunned, the man 
was to be declared the victor,—a result which, to judge from 
the betting, was deemed by the spectators most unlikely. 
‘The man, we should add, was evidently without fear, had care- 
fully provoked the dog from time to time by making faces 
at him, and had, as we judge from the whole story, something of 
that latent insanity about him which sometimes accompanies mal- 
formations of a severe kind, and to which Victor Hugo has given 
such ghastly prominence in Quasimodo, The fight the reporter 
must tell in his own words. We cannot rewrite a page out of 
Apuleius, though we have no hesitation in registering a story 
which is too sickening to do mischief, and which will one day be 
quoted as a final proof of the utter barbarism, barbarism as of 
Old Rome or modern Coomassie, which lurked in the lower strata 
of the British community in a most humanitarian age :— 

* There was no need to encourage the red-eyed ‘Physic * (the dog) ; he 
was too eager for the fray. He did not bark, but he was frenzied with pas- 
sion to that degree that tears trickled down his blunt nose, and his gasp- 
ins beeame each moment more shrill and hysterical, He needed no urging 
m for the first ‘round,’ at all events. As soon as the umpire called 
Let go,’ the dirty, glaring. furious brute sprang forward with an im- 
petuosity that caused the last link of its chain to click with a ringing 
sound against the staple which held it. The dwarf, however, was not 
to be stormed and defeated all in a moment. Once the ghastly fight 
began, there was a dire fascination in it; and I now noted closely the 
combat. The man was on all-fours when the words ‘ Let go” were 
uttered, and making accurate allowance for the length of the dog’s 
eiain, he arched his back ecatwise, so as just to escape its fangs, and 
fetched it a blow on the crown of its head that brought it almost to its 
knees. The dog’s recovery, however, was instantaneous, and before 
the dwarf could draw back ‘ Physic’ made a second dart forward, and 
this time its teeth grazed the biped’s arm, causing a slight red trick- 
Ho grinned scornfully, and sucked the place; but there was 
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a 
tremendous excitement among the bull-dog’s backers, who clapped their 
hands with delight, rejoicing in the honour of first blood. The hairy 
dwarf was still smiling, however, and while Dan’l held his dog, pre- 
paratory to letting it go for ‘Round 2,’ he was actually provoking it as 
much as he could, ‘ hissing’ at it, and presenting towards it the bleed. 
ing arm. The animal, flushed possibly with his first suecess, made for 
its opponent in a sudden leap, but the dwarf leapt forward too, and 
smote the bull-dog such a tremendous blow under the ear as to roll it 
completely over, evidently bewildering it for a moment, and causing it 
to bleed freely, to the frantic joy of the friends of theman-beast. But they 
in turn were made to look serious, for with astonishing energy ‘ Physic’ 
turned about, and with a dash was again at the dwarf, and this time 
contrived to fix its teeth in one of his hairy arms, a terrible gash appear- 
ing as the man snatched the limb out of his ravenous jaws. The bull-dog 
was licking his lips, and had fewer tears in his eyes as his master drew 
him back. As for the Dwarf, he retired to his corner for a whet of 
brandy and a moment's comforting with the towel. He was ready and 
smiling again, however, for ‘Round 3,’ and this time it was a fight in 
earnest, the dog worrying the man, and the man dealing it terrific 
blows on the ribs and on the head with those slodge - hammer 
fists, till in the end both the man’s arms were bleeding, and a 
horribly cheerful business was going on behind the ropes at 
2 to 1 on ‘Physic.’ But let me make short work of the ensuing 
seven ‘rounds,’ which in some of their details were so shocking 
that more than once I would have left the place if I could. The com- 
pany generally, however, were made of far less sensitive stuff. The 
| more furious the ghastly fight, the keener was their relish for it, and in 
their excitement they leant over each other’s shoulders and over the rope, 
and mouthed and snarled and uttered guttural noises when a good hit or 
snap was made, just as the dog and the dwarf were doing. By the time 
Round 10 was concluded, the bull-dog’s head was swelled much beyond 
its accustomed size; it had lost two teeth, and one of its eyes was en- 
tirely shut up; while as for the dwarf, his fists, as well as his arms, 
were reeking, and his hideous face was ghastly pale with rage and 
despair of victory. Fate was kind to him, however. In Round 1], the 
bull-dog came on fresh and foaming with awful persistence of fury, but 
with desperate strength the dwarf dealt him a tremendous blow under 
the chin, and with such effect that the dog was dashed against the wall, 
where, despite all its master could do for it, for the space of one minute 
it lay still, and the wretch who had so disgraced what aspect of humanity 
was in him was declared the victor. I shall have gone through that 
horrid spectacle to little purpose, if any such tournaments are, in future, 
waged at Hanley.” 

We do not share in the reporter's horror of the dog, which 
was but what man had bred him to be—nature producing no 
bull-dog, the only variety of dog which cannot, in the dark, 
recognise its own master—nor wholly in his virulence towards the 
deformed wretch who, as we said, was possibly irresponsible, and 
confine ourselves to the really evil, or at all events, most evil, 
characters in the drama,—the spectators who, in their fierce ex- 
citement and enjoyment, became brutes, and ‘‘ mouthed and 
snarled ” when a hit was made, as if the last relic of humanity 
had departed out of them, and they had sunk from the level of 
the articulate to that of some inarticulate order of mammalia. 
Rat-fights and dog-fights had palled their tastes, but here 
was a new excitement, a possibility that a man might be 
throttled or torn to pieces fighting; the thirst for blood, 
human blood, had descended upon them as on the Romans, and 
they were as capable, if ** Brummy ” had shrunk with any sign of 
human fear, of ordering him to be killed as ever were the masters 
jof the world. Nay, they had sunk to worse degradation still, 
and were capable not only of watching and slaying gladiators, 
but of raising the ery, ‘‘Christianos ad Leones!” and flinging 
/ men for wild beasts to tear, without a chance either of flying or 
| of fight. ‘The shut doors, the secret signals, the precautions lest 
| the man should be killed on the spot, were no tributes of shame 
ito conscience, but were defences against the police, who else 
might have ventured to interfere. Abolish law, remove the police, 
and the same men would have watched the same scene with deeper 
| gusto in the open street of Hanley. The wild devil which lies 
| chained in all uncivilised men broke out in the absence of ex- 
| ternal constraint, and the roughs of Hanley would no more have 
| hesitated to enjoy their bestial sport in public, than Spaniards 
| hesitate to enjoy a bull-fight, or the princes of India a match 
Only education continued for 














| between an clephant and a tiger. 
| generations can extinguish that thirst, even if that does it, a point 
| we doubt very much ; and only law, strong law, the fear of imme- 
| diate punishment, can chain it up till education has done its work. 
| * Opinion,” as we call it—that is, the opinion of the eultivated— 
has no more power over it than it has over vivisectionists, and 
Christianity of the popular type as little as civilisation. These lofty 
influences do not bite on such natures till conscience has been 
| awakened by the dread of retribution, or by that vague reverence 
which, in England at least, a clear law always inspires. The existence 
| of such a Law, a law visible in its officers and its penalties, is the 
| preliminary to the self-restraint without which men are scarcely 
capable of weighing the meaning of their acts, and can no more 
absorb teaching than asphalt can absorb rain. ‘This wakening of 
the perceptions is the first function of law, is the justification of 
all humanitarian legislation, and is the final argument against all 
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those—and they are many—who believe government to be an evil, 
to be gradually superseded by good-nature and indifference. 


The local papers are very angry with the police, and demand | 


an investigation, but the law is weaker than they think. We 
suppose the proprietor of the bull-dog could be punished for | 
setting a dog, well known to be ferocious—for it had previously | 
pitten “ Brummy ”—on a human being, and the dwarf may be liable | 
to a fine for cruelty to an animal ; but the one could plead that the 
man’s position was voluntary, and the other that he acted in self- | 
defence ; while for the most guilty of all, the spectators, there is 
no law at all. The Legislature, in suppressing bull-baiting, dog- 
fighting. and cock-fighting, never contemplated such a scene as 
this; and though an acute prosecutor and indignant magistrates 
might catch all the actors in the brutality as offenders against 


public morals, it would only be bya straining of the law which was | 
made for smaller crimes, and which we are always reluctant to sce | 


That point, however, should be tried, in order that 
if defective, 


strained. 
the law, 


wild beast has been civilised out of man. 
Lancashire and Staffordshire tell a very different tale, and so 
would those of the remainder of the kingdom, were the people 
equally packed, equally prosperous, and equally exempt from 


that habit of social deference which, as we shall all find one day | 


to our cost, has acted so long as a substitute of law, or rather, 
for law made visible, that now, when it is dying 
ready to take its place. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——_@——. 
THE IRISH EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “SPecTraTor.”) 
$Sir,—I should not have thought of addressing to you a third 


letter on Irish Education, but for the very important discussion | 


on that subject in the House of Lords last Friday night, the 3rd 
of July. It was shown by Lord Emly, and admitted by Lords | 
Carlingford and O’Hagan, none of whom are in any degree hostile 
witnesses, that the majority of the primary schools in Ireland are 


in a state of the most disgraceful inefficiency, in consequence of | 


the teachers being utterly ignorant of their business. Moreover, 
the statement that the fault lies in the first instance with the 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church was fully corroborated 
by these three speakers. The original p'an of training the teachers 


in normal schools has failed, according to Lord Emly, because of | 
This is only a mild way of | 


the religious differences of Ireland. 
saying that it has failed because the Roman Catholic Bishops 
prefer incompetent teachers to teachers properly trained in mixed 
schools, and the National Board of Education, true to its tradition 


that everything, even efficiency, must be postponed to the | 


imagined necessity of avoiding any collision with the Bishops, 
has gone on paying incompetent teachers, in the full knowledge 
that they are incompetent. 


The facts were treated as beyond debate,—the discussion was | 


The debate clearly shows that the difficulty is 
not as to money. Scotland has a grant of £20,500 a year for the 
training of teachers ; Ireland has only £7,600; but no one can 
doubt that Ireland may have as large a grant as Scotland, so soon 
as the administrators of Irish education can show that a good use 
will be made of it. 

Lord Emly’s opinion appeared to be that the teachers during 
their training ought to be lodged in boarding-houses, under the 
control of persons recognised by the authorities of the religious 
lenominations to which they belong. but that the education 
should be given by the State. I think this a most reasonable 
suggestion, but I fear that English Protestantism may be choked 
by such a gnat, though it has no difficulty in swallowing the 
camel of a grant in aid of Irish monasteries and nunneries, thinly 
disguised as payment for teaching children. 

But whatever is done, the education of the teachers, as dis- 
tinct from the domestic arrangements, ought to be kept in the 
hands of the State. This brings me to the merits of that Whig 
proposal which Lords Emly and Carlingford detailed. It was 
proposed in 1866, and it appears the proposal would have been 
carried into effect, but for the change of Ministry, to train six 
hundred teachers a year, three hundred of them in the existing 
Government School in Dublin, and the remaining three hundred 
in establishments under private management, but inspected 
anl subsidised by the State. Now, of what nature are these 
private establishments to be? No one who knows anything of 
Irish education em doubt that probably all, and ¢ 


as to the remedy. 


. 1 
tainly three- 


may be remedied, and meanwhile, we | 
recommend the case to the study of all who believe that the | 
The Police reports of | 


. there is nothing | 


fourths, of them would be in connection with convents or monas- 
teries. Lords Carlingford and O'Hagan kept silent about 
this, though they cannot be ignorant of it, being Whig ex- 
officials,—a capacity in which [ wish them a long and honourable 
career, 

Mr. Gladstone truly said that the three Irish questions of im- 
portance were those of the Church, the Land, and Education. 
He settled the Church question,—not in the best possible way, 
| but it is well to have it settled. He settled the Land question,— 
not in the best possible way, but in a way which is right in 
| principle, and may be improved in detail. He took the Education 
' question by the wrong end, and failed. University education in 

Ireland can wait well enough for a generation, but primary 
education needs immediate action. In the chimerical hope of 
| doing something wonderful in the reconstruction of the 
sity system, he left the urgent needs of primary education 
untouched. 

The present Government have a Parliamentary majority that 
makes them independent of Roman Catholic yotes. Tf they 
only knew it, they have a splendid opportunity of doing great 
land lasting good to Ireland. If they only believed it, they 

would find the Roman Catholic Bishops and Clergy as powerless 
| to hinder as they are to help. Let them, in the first place, 
peremptorily withdraw from the convent schools the grant which 





U niver- 


| constitutes the worst possible form of a State endowment of reli- 
gion. Let them, in the second place, decree that no teacher 
shall be deprived of his situation by a local manager without 
cause shown. And in the third place, let them as soon as pos- 
| sible, refuse to sanction the appointment of any teacher who has 

| not been thoroughly trained at a Government school. 
| The Roman Catholic Bishops are powerful to oppose 
| improvements as these, only because they are believed to be so. 
| But there would be no popular opposition worth taking into 
‘account. The people wish for good education, though they are 
too ignorant to judge how it is to be obtained: but they would 
| approve of training the teachers better and paying them better— 
| protecting them against arbitrary dismissal would commend itself 
| to the deepest feelings of Trishmen—and though candidates wouk 1 
‘still pledge themselves, and mobs would still shout for denomi- 
national education, it would be as empty a cry as Home-rule is 
in the mouths of the priests.—I am, Sir, &e.. 
Josern 


such 


Jounx Murry. 
Old Forge, Daunmurry, County Autrim, Suly 7. 


(To THe Eprtor OF THE “SrectaTor.’) 
| Sin,—Although the defects pointed out and the remedies pro- 
posed by Mr. Murphy have, to some extent. been anticipated by 
the Royal Commission, | hail it as a good omen that nitive 
Irishmen are prepared to take so bold and reasonable a view of the 
subject. If the Roman hierarchy could only be induced to con- 
cur in this opinion, the task of reform would be comparatively 
|easy; the Gordian difficulty lies in framing an unsectarian scheme 
that shall meet the approval of determined Denominationalists. 
They would doubtless be satisfied with a measure based on the 
leading recommendations of the Royal Commission, but even Mr. 
Gladstone shirked their public acceptance, and the Report there- 
fore, alas! like so many others, remains a dead letter. Indeed, 
what statesman would be so foolhardy as to propose a Denomina- 
tional scheme for Ireland, whether at the expense of England or 
not, in the midst of movements tending everywhere in a precisely 


opposite direction ? 

Ilowever, there appears to be no reason why the more pro- 
minent of the existing grievances of the 
itself should not be remedied piecemeal by the 
I allude to the inereased salaries of the 
right of appeal to the Board, &e. But 
points broached by Mr. Murphy (while they are more worthy of 
admission into a new measure than many of those of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report) require the sanction of a regular Act of 
Parliament,—in short, a special Education code, remodelled on the 
Local Boards and 


scholastic profe: ‘ssion 
National Board. 
teachers, their 
some of the other 


existing basis, so far as principle is concerned. 
local rates, provided the areas of the districts were larger than 
those of England, would not, I believe, be so impossible in Ireland 
as Mr. Murphy seems to imagine. 

Mr. Murphy takes occasion to point out the cardinal defect of 
the Trish system, the growth of which its original framers never 
contemplated, viz..—the large proportion of non-vested, in 
English readers may quir the ex- 


com- 


parison with vested schools. 
pinnation that the former are in the bemds ; mTPOTUS, by 


> ! ° £ +} 
virtue of property: the latter are under tres inrol of the 
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Board of Commissioners. The former are often tumble-down | 
cottages, and are taught by inferior, untrained teachers, or so-called 
‘* probationers,” who, if not amenable to the behests of the patron, 
are forthwith turned adrift. A system of compulsory training is | 
doubtless the desideratum, but on the one hand, the hierarchical | 
prohibition with reference to the normal school is strictly enforced, 
and on the other, the establishment of a Denominational branch 
would mean the ultimate extinction of the Irish system.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Whitehall Club, July 8. J. 8. LAurIE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Mr. J. J. Murphy has given in your columns so clear and 
truthful an account of the merits and demerits of the system of 
national education in Ireland, and has given so unexceptionable 
and, with one exception, exhaustive a list of remedies for the 
latter, that I, a patron of several national schools in Ireland, am 
surprised that he did not add the most important, necessary, and 
obvious remedy of all,—viz., a compulsory-education measure. 
The vexed question of School Boards bids fair to postpone the | 
enactment of such a measure for England for a year or two. No 
such difficulty stands in the way in Ireland, where almost all the pri- 
mary schools are under the National Board ; and the Constabulary, 
already employed in collecting census and agricultural returns, are 
quite competent to assist the magistracy to enforce the law. The 
tone of the late debate on Mr. Dixon’s Bill shows that such a 
measure could probably be carried next Session, and I hope the 
friends of education in England and Ireland will combine to get 
it brought forward.—I am, Sir, &c., 
15 Norfolk Crescent, July 6. HvuGu pr F, MonrGomery. 








FRIENDLY SOCIETIES BILL. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—In your leader of Saturday last on this Bill, you have 
brought charges against us in reference to our issuing stamped 
policies for infantile insurances based upon an entire misconcep- 
tion of the evidence which I gave to the Royal Commissioners, 
and I trust to your sense of justice to insert the following 
explanation :— 

When I gave my evidence, | was under the impression that I 
should see the proofs of what I stated before the printing of the 
short-hand writer’s notes; and if I had seen them, I should have 
presented myself for further examination upon this and one or 
two other minor points, 

Ll intended to convey exactly that which Mr. Scudamore said | 
in reply to Question 27,786, namely, that ‘‘ the seal of the Post- | 
master-General would carry an appearance of security with it”; 
and in drawing the distinction between our stamped policies and 
the system of burial clubs, all I intended was that the insurer has 
a stamped policy in our office as a contract between him and the 
Company, while in a club no document whatever was issued. 

Further, we never allow any agent to canvas for business even 
indirectly inferring that there is any Government guarantee, and 
we do all we can to see our directions carried out ; and I entertain 
personally the strongest possible objection to the idea that 
Government could give better security than a prudently managed | 
Company, unless the Government is prepared to impose a tax 
upon insured and uninsured alike, to make up any deficiency which | 





might at any time be found to exist. 

Again, as an example of our entire bona fides in the matter, 
directly the Fourth Report was issued, we instructed counsel to | 
draw a Bill providing for the legality of those policies which the | 
Commissioners seemed to fancy might be issued ultra vires ; and we 
placed ourselves in communication with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for the purpose of obtaining its passage this Session ; 
and while he was prepared to legalise them in the ordinary 
Friendly Societies Bill, which was previded in clause 65, section 7, 
he did not feel himself justified in doing so by a separate enact- 
ment, until he could lay down other provisions in the Bill when | 
the whole subject is to be dealt with. 

The policies which the Commissioners have stated are appar- 
ently worthless do not exceed £10 each, varying from thirty 
shillings up to that amount; and as this sum, according to the age 
of the person, is only sufficient to cover the funeral expenses, we 
were under the impression, and still are so, that an insurable 
interest does exist to that extent. 

Many years ago, a Company, called the Safety Life Office, was | 
started by Messrs. Wilson, Cobden, Bright, Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
and other leaders of the people, for the purpose of transacting 
business precisely similar to ours, Another Company, of which 
an eminent Churchman was a Director, transacted similar business, | 


and many of these latter policies are still in existence. None 
of these leaders of the people thought they were acting contrary 
to the spirit of the Act when they attempted (but, unfortunately, 
failed) to provide means for remedying the admitted defects of 
the Friendly Societies which were then in existence. 

In conclusion, directly we read the Commissioners’ Report, in 
which they misconstrued what I stated about stamps on policies, 
we gave instructions for an alteration in our prospectus, a copy 
of which I now enclose you, and which, as you will see, containg 
the following words :—‘‘ A stamped policy will be issued to every 
assurer, but it must not be supposed that such stamp affords any 
Government guarantee,” thereby removing any possible miscon- 
struction in future.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Harsen, Resident Director, 

Prudential Assurance Company, 62 Ludgate Hill, London, July 7. 

[To the greater part of Mr. Harben’s letter it will probably be a 
sufficient answer to reprint that portion of his evidence which 
bears upon the subject :— 

“25,965. With regard to the question of stamps, what is the amount 
which you pay in stamps ?—Between £3,000 and £4,000 a year for 
policy stamps. 

‘25,966. Do you desire to be relieved of that expenditure ?—Unz- 
questionably not. 

“25,967. What do you consider that you gain by it?—It is a very 
curious thing, but the people imagine that if the policy bas the Govern- 
ment stamp it has some peculiar guarantee about it. We would not 
dispense with the stamp upon any consideration. 

‘© 25,968. Supposing that all the Friendly Societies were required 
also to have their policies stamped, you would lose that peculiar ad- 
vantage ?— We should lose that peculiar advantage, but I myself 
believe that the people themselves would prefer it. One of our great 
canvassing features is that we issue a Government-stamped policy.” 
(Third Report of Friendly Societies’ Commission.) 

The Report from which the above passage is taken has been 
before the public for a twelvemonth, and Mr. Harben has never 
yet complained, and does not now assert that it is inaccurate. But 
there are two questions involved. That of the supposed Govern- 
ment guarantee implied for the ignorant in the use of the stamp, 
may be met by such an alteration in the prospectus as Mr. Harben 
speaks of. ‘The other is that of the intrinsic worthlessness of the 
policies in cases of purely family insurance, as the Commissioners 
term it,—i.e., where there is no insurable interest. Mr. Harben says 
his Company are under the impression that up to £10 at least.such 
policies are valid to cover funeral expenses. ‘The Commissioners, 
referring to Mr, Bunyan’s work, which we believe is considered to be 
an authority, and which certainly bears them out, say that they are 
void : non nostrum componere lites. But it is certainly very curious, 
supposing Mr. Harben and his Company are right, that the Legis- 
lature should, by a series of measures, have specifically authorised 
Friendly Societies to enter into such contracts,—and that, latterly 
at least, precisely within those limits as to infants within which 
the Prudential deem themselves justified in entering into them 
without any authority at all. And even assuming, with Mr. 
Harben, that a parent may have as such an insurable interest to 
the extent of £10 in his child's life—although, in a case quoted 
by Mr. Bunyan, the Judge declared such interest was worth “ not 
one farthing “—he can hardly contend that there is such in the 
case of an uncle or aunt, who, by his own statement, is allowed 
(Q. 25,915) to insure his orphan nieces or nephews. The use of a 
stamp on such a policy can only be to give a colour of validity to that 
which is intrinsically void. ‘The Prudential must know that the pay- 


| ment of money upon the policy will be a purely voluntary act on 


their part, that it can never be exhibited against them before a Court 
of justice, and that therefore there is absolutely no ground for 
No disclaimer of a Government guarantee, as 
And if the 


stamping it. 
implied in the stamp, can clear this misuse of it. 


| Commissioners, the Jaw-books, and the Legislature are right as 


against the Prudential, then the same applies to the great mass of 
their infantile and other insurances of the family description. 
Mr. Harben will also allow us to say that the policy of encouraging 
such assurances, in the case of infants at all events, is at least 


| doubtful, and that whilst it would be, no doubt, advisable to give 


validity to all insurance contracts already entered into by Com- 
panies, or other non-authorised bodies, within the limits of 
Friendly-Society Assurance, which would be void for want of an 
insurable interest, we trust the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
not allow the extension of the practice in favour of purely trading 
bodies, except under the most stringent guarantees, moral and 
material.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE NINTH COMMANDMENT. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—Mr. Langton, in your issue of July 4, speaks of the 
‘unfortunate ” use of the word ‘ against,” instead of ‘‘ towards,” 
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in our version of the Ninth Commandment. His letter may lead 
some of your readers to suppose that the Authorised Version 
gives here a rendering palpably and unmistakably incorrect, and 
that this inaccuracy has the mischievous effect of ‘‘ contracting 
the sense of an important Commandment in the minds of English- 
speaking people.” 

It is by no means certain that the rendering in our Bible is 
wrong :—(1). The Hebrew preposition in question has after verbs 
of speaking and bearing witness a neutral meaning, equal to 
“concerning.” It is sometimes found with the sense of * for,” 
‘on behalf of,” but more usually in the sense of ‘ against,” (vide 
Gesenius, Lex., in voc.) (2.) The versions of the LXX., the 
Vulgate, Luther, Ostervald, Diodati, agree here with the 
Authorised Version.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Oxford, July 6. A. L. Maynew. 





THE PUBLIC WORSHIP BILL. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.)] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, is evidently 
but imperfectly informed on the subject on which he writes 
somewhat dogmatically. So far from the Bishop of Lincoln 
being the only Bishop on the Bench who dissents from the pro- 
posed legislation, there are, as is well known, at least three other 
Bishops who object to it; one of whom, the liberal Bishop of 
Salisbury, not only spoke most forcibly in the House of Lords 
against it, as an incentive to discord and litigation in hitherto 
quiet and peaceable parishes, but also voted against it, which no 
other bishop did. ; 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies must haye forgotten that what he calls 
the ‘* Medizvalising party ” is not confined to the Clergy of the 
Church of England. It includes a vast number of the most in- 
telligent and best-informed of the laity. It represents, not 
merely a modern phase of thought and a great social movement, 
but also the opinions and principles of the greatest divines and 
some of the most remarkable laymen who adorned the Church of 
England in the seventeenth century. Its recent advances in the 


direction of the Fine Arts are shared by almost all other religious | 


bodies. The music, the architecture, the painting, and even the 
sculpture of Nonconformist Churches of various denominations, 
show that the movement is one of advancing civilisation, and 
that it extends, more or less, to all religious communities. 

But this is evidently too philosophical a view to be taken by a 
polemical theologian or an archbishop. ‘The man who wishes to 
force a cold, hard, damp, rigid uniformity on the public worship 
of an Established Church is an enemy to that Establishment ; 
and so Mr. Llewelyn Davies and his friends will discover, 
perhaps, when it is too late to alter their mistaken course. 

So little does this gentleman seem to know of the actual state 
of affairs, that he is ‘*not aware of” a notorious fact in most 
dioceses, namely, that there are ‘‘ Evangelical” clergy who 
habitually mutilate the Baptismal Service, while a larger propor- 


tion violate other distinct and literal injunctions of the Prayer- | 


book. Should these clergy therefore be prosecuted? Certainly 
not ; let them alone. They may do some good in their own way. 
I do not wish to discuss other points started in the latter part 
of your correspondent’s letter, because, like yourself, I fail to 
perceive their bearing upon this intolerant measure. When will 
religious parties cease to badger each other ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Il. W. Rumsey, M.D., F.RLS. 


DOMESTIC PROSPECTS. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Some facts which have recently come to my knowledge 
appear to me to have interest and significance in relation to the 


I will say nothing of my own experiences in regard to other 
classes of servants, because I belong to that unfortunate portion 
of society, much discountenanced by the domestic of to-day, the 
mothers of large families. When I modestly intimate that my 
family is ten in number, without servants, further negotiation is 
hopeless. But ignoring what is personal to myself, I may state 
that it is not unusual for ladies, without any such disqualifica- 
tion as mine, to spend weeks together in daily visits to every 
‘‘ Registry Office ” within reach, before they can secure a supply 
of servants in the too frequent case of ‘‘ making a change.” In 
our large manufacturing towns in the North the supply seems to 
be steadily on the decrease, and has already reached so low a 
point that the pressure is universally felt. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of wages. These have risen steadily during the last twelve 
years, at the rate of about £1 in every two years ; in other words, 
they are nearly, or in some cases more, than half as much again 
as they were in 1860 or 1862. We have succumbed helplessly 
to the unjust demand ;* we pay £18 where we paid £12, and for 
a very inferior article. We concede that there shall be ‘no 
washing, no boots, knives, or windows.” Still matters grow daily 
worse,—I hear of a young married lady with one child left without 
any servant but the coachman, and obliged to send him out in 
quest of other domestics, while she remains at home to nurse the 
baby. 1 know of a young couple without children, who having 
been three months in this utterly destitute condition, at length 
in despair go up to London, in hope of better fortune. ‘They had 
vainly offered £25 wages for one of that extinct species, the skilled 
and neat-handed general *“ servant.” 

All these facts point to changes of various kinds as imminent. 
When the evil has gone on a little longer, we shall have to make 
a move in self-defence. The clumsy machinery of our houses 
must be remodelled ; the steel and black-lead of our fire-places, 
those ingenious contrivances for the creation of dirt and labour, 
will be superseded ; our carpets will be curtailed ; the close range 








and open fire-place of our English kitchen, which now emulate each 
other on the score of waste or inconvenience, will give place to some 


ingenious appliances borrowed from our Continental neighbours. 
Then having reduced the labour to a minimum and dispensed alto- 
| gether with some of the heaviest drudgery of our homes, there 
may arise the dawn of a new day for that large class of ow women 
who consider themselves above domestic service, but vet are 
unable to take a position of independence and comfort as teachers. 
When household duties are recognised in their true dignity, as 
important elements in our comfort and usefulness, this class will 


find a new and appropriate sphere of labour as * helpers” of 
those wives and mothers who now suffer so much from the vulgar 


insolence of the domestic servant. 

Is it quite Utopian to imagine that we shall then cease to con- 
demn our daughters to a banishment of five or six years at a 
boarding-school, that instead of attempting for them an insane 
competition with men, we shall seek to develop them into a perfect 
womanhood ; shall give them, instead of a smattering of all the 
vlogies, an accurate knowledge of the human frame and of the 
laws of health, a profound respect for, and acquaintance with, 
food, as the great essential to good health, good temper, and 
long life; some knowledge of mental philosophy, that children 
may no longer be experimented on as specimens of an unknown 


race ; and some knowledge of logic, that they may add cohesion 
and accuracy to the power of conversation they so often possess ? 
| After this, let individual taste and capacity add what they please. 
| Only, let us remember, until our girls are trained in view of the 
| possible functions of maternity, rather than in defiance of the dis- 
tinctions of sex, we shall have feeble mothers and delicate 


H. BOK 


offspring.—I am, Sir, &e., 


future of English social life. A short time since, T wanted a | 


nursery governess. I advertised in one of our Lancashire papers, 
stating that I desired a young person between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five, clever with her needle, to take charge of the 


wardrobes and toilets of four children, between the ages of six 
and twelve. ‘To this advertisement I had thirty answers, all from | 


Englishwomen, and some that were really touching in their 


earnestness. Since then a change in my arrangements induced | 


me to seek for a sewing-maid, the position being similar, with the 
exception that the youngest child went to school with the others. 
In both cases I offered as salary £18 to £20, ‘To the second 
advertisement I had favo replies, both evidently from unsuitable 
persons. So much for * the distressed needlewoman ” in Lanca- 
shire,—board, lodging, a comfortably furnished sitting-room, 
and £20 per annum, with no heavier work than the * sewing” 
which so many mothers in the middle-class do in addition to 


their other duties. i 


BOOKS. 


SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. 
Since this book has been in ow hands, it has been our uappy 
fortune to be seized by a little troop of golden-haired bandits, and 


dragged out into a sunny nook among trees to * tell a story.” 
The hunger of intelligent and well-trained childven for stovies is 
proverbially insatiable ; ++ please tell us @ story,” is a mere modest 
way of saying * please tell us as many stories as you know and then 
make up some more,” meaning in effect, much what *“* may IT have 
one cherry “ means. Hence it came about that when the * Nig] 


* Why unjust?—Ep, Spectator 
+ Slavonic Fairw Tules: Collected and Trans'ated From the Russian, Pol Serriar 
| and Bohemian By Jobn T. Naake With Illustrations London Heaurv § 
King and Co, 
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ingale and the Emperor” had been listened to with beating 
hearts and moist eyes, and the ‘“‘ Ugly Duckling” had been 
rejected on the score of familiarity, and several more of 
the dear Hans Andersen’s tales had been devoured with 
sympathetic voracity, we felt we were becoming exhausted, and 
turned, by way of variety, to the wild and humorous Norse 
stories, that Asbjérnsen and Moe, through the medium of Dr. 
Dasent, have introduced among us. And then, the appetite of 
the inconscionable youngsters not having lost its edge, we were 
thrown on our resources, and Mr, Naaké’s book, that had been 
our reading for an hour or two in the train the evening before, 
somewhat reproachfully returned to our memory, clamouring, as 
it were, that the yellow-haired senate should have a chance of 
judging its merits also, So instead of one of Mr. Ralston’s wild 
Russian stories, which had occurred to us, we chose one from the 
new book, and told our small audience the tale of ‘‘ Lidushka and 
the Water-demon’s Wife,” modifying the title, though, as being a 
little too uncompromising for auditors not yet in their teens. 
This, Mr. Naaké tells us, is from the Bohemian, and besides being 
very pretty in itself, it has the special advantage of lacking the 
terrible incidents that abound in these stories rather too much for 
the peace of mind of very little children. At the same time, it 
appears to us to be characteristically Slavonic in feeling. 

It was just when this decidedly pretty relation of how the young 
house-wife, Lidushka, walking by the banks of the river, saw a 
great fat frog swimming on the surface of the water, and how the 
frog asked her to be godmother to her baby, and how she had to 
climb down a crystal staircase into the frog’s house, and how 
tragical and sinister circumstances took place down there, was 
completed, that we were stopped in our story-telling career by a 
remark that proved so very suggestive that it has moulded the 
form of this reyiew. A long-haired rogue, who from the vantage- 
ground of a knee had been the boldest of the group in forcing 
us from story to story, and whose liberal imagination had accepted 
ITans Andersen with absolute conviction, and Asbjiérnsen with a 
kind of humorous credulity, positively rebelled against Mr. Naaké 
and the little jars under which Lidushka found the white birds 
that were living souls, by the uncompromising statement, ‘‘ I don’t 
believe it’s true!” The trolls of the Norse Tales were not nearly 





so staggering to his faith as the crystal staircase and the frog that 
talked. This small criticism, coming from one of the acute and | 
natural judges of stories, set us thinking in what respects these Sla- | 
vonic tales differ from those familiar to us in Western and Northern | 
Europe. Of course the difficulty our little critic found in} 
believing the Bohemian marvels, while the Danish wonder- 
working brought conviction with it, was simply and solely the 
result of unfamiliarity. ‘Those grown-up people who have read 
Mr. Mitford's fascinating volumes, Tales of Old Japan, will be 
able at once to sympathise with our small sceptic. In read- 
ing those stories, it was almost impossible to realise, not that they 
were true, because many of them seemed in the main to be true, 
but that their supernatural accessories ever could have seemed 
plausible to any mortal whatever. ‘The kind of deus ex machind 
to whom the development of the plots was due, generally seemed 
removed too far out of our whole intellectual and moral sym- 
pathy to be possible. The wildest and most fantastic German 
Maéahrchen is not so difficult to enter into, as the very matter-of-fact 
history of how the Japanese gentleman revenged himself on the 
lord that insulted the memory of his father. What we adults 
find a bar to our own enjoyment of Oriental legends, exists 
strongly enough in the Slavonic stories to be, we fancy, 
a bar to their thorough enjoyment by children. And this is 
the only drawback to Mr, Naaké’s pretty volume, the result, 
evidently, of careful selection and conscientious translation ; and 
for this we have to blame, not the author, certainly, but the 
natural unfamiliarity of our race with the inner thought of one 
remote and unsympathetic to it. 

What we refer to is better displayed in some of the Polish 
stories than even in the mild little tale of ** Lidushka and the Frog.” 
The magician that is carried away by the wind when a new knife 
is stuck under the threshold; the evil spirits that throng the 
eddies of wind, and are only conquered by a knife again; the 
cloud of black spirits that carry the plague in their midst,—all 
these, and many more, hint at popular sentiments that clamour 
for a commentary, and are so wild and surprising in themselves, 
that'they are apt to bear down with their weight of inquiry the 
credibility of the rather thin and unimportant plot. Perhaps it 
is permissible to doubt how far the collection, or at least the 
translation of these stories, without critical comment, is valuable 


| genuine old folk-tale ? 
}in sentiment and feeling, and is almost exactly similar to one 





or advisable. In Mr. Naaké’s very modest preface, he expressly 


disclaims any pretension to scicntifie value in his collection. 
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has merely, he tells us, ransacked the great storehouses of 
Slavonic legend, the materials laboriously gathered together by 
native students,—of whose illustrious names he quotes eight or 
nine, fearful and wonderful in their orthography,—and out of these 
he has taken those that seemed to him most interesting and most 
characteristic. It is not every one who, like Mr. Ralston, can 
preserve these quaint flies in an enduring amber of delicate and 
searching criticism, and Mr. Naaké has done well to avoid merely 
empirical and unscientific theories. Still, we cannot help think- 
ing that he would have made his book more generally useful if he 
had added some few concise notes explaining points in the national 
superstition that are at present a little obscure. For example, a 
word to explain the mention of a knife as having magical properties, 
an idea that recurs again and again, would have been advantageous, 

These folk-tales have passed through so many mouths, and 
been modified in detail so constantly, that it must be exceedingly 
difficult to form a correct idea of their age or their original form, 
Some of the strangest and most visionary in this volume are 
cumbered with illustrations taken from the most modern and 
civilised life. Nearly all presuppose a knowledge of the use of 
fire-arms, and in the Russian stories given by Mr. Naaké this 
modern feature is brought very prominently forward. Of the 
five tales from Russian sources, four have to do with guns, and 
yet the general framework of the plot is of a nature that forces 
one to conclude that they have a high antiquity. At the wedding 
of Ivan the Pea, and in the story of Vasilisa, guns are fired by 
way of rejoicing. Similar anachronisms are common in the present 
forms of some of the old Scandinavian folk-tales. Sometimes it 
is easy to fix the comparative date of a story, as in the case of 
‘Gol Voyansky,” the vain-glorious peasant who pretends to be a 
knight-errant, a tale which, no doubt, belongs to the age of the 
decline and ridicule of chivalry, when so many simultaneous 
attacks were made on the old régime, of which that by Cervantes 
is the most famous. No doubt the careful comparison of these 
stories with those primitive ones recently collected among the 
Mongols would throw a good deal of interesting light on the 
original germs of mythic fancy out of which they have developed. 

Before closing, we would point to the wild and splendid myth, 
‘* Why is the sole of Man’s foot uneven?” a Servian story, as per- 
haps the most original and impressive of the series. Mr. Naaké 
speaks in his preface of the ‘“ exalted imagination ” of the Servian 
race, and as far as it is possible to judge by the few specimens of 
their folk-lore given here, it would seem as if they inherited a some- 
what finer fibre of brain than their brother-peoples. Is Mr. 
Naaké sure that the Russian story of the ‘‘Snow-child” is a 
It seems to us to be thoroughly modern: 


of Hawthorne's ‘* Twice-told Tales.” Of course, it is possible 
that Hawthorne borrowed from the Russian. In conclusion, we 
hope that in another edition Mr. Naaké will spare us the repulsive 
and stupid story of the ‘‘ Evil Eye,” a horrible piece of modern 
pseudo-romance, which must be due to the tasteless invention of 
the collector himself. It is, in a certain way, a proof of Mr. 
Naaké’s naive and conscientious manner of working that he has 
admitted this cuckoo-nestling among the rest; but if he does not 
wish his book to be mutilated in every well-regulated nursery, he 
must omit the ‘* Evil Eye” in the second edition. 





DR. CARPENTER’S MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY.* 
[FIRST NOTICE.] 
Dr. CARPENTER has collected in this volume the researches and 
systematic thought of many years on the relations between the mind 
and its organism, and on the application of the conclusions arrived 
at to the best training of the mind for the purpose of the 
proper use of its organism, and of the best training of 
the organism to make it a suitable instrument for the mind. 
The result is a book full of valuable facts, and of theories 
sometimes certainly true, sometimes disputable, sometimes in 
our opinion erroneous, but always worth attentive considera- 
tion. ‘There is at times a good deal of repetition, under different 
heads, of almost identical phenomena, but that probably was 
almost inevitable, considering the very fine line of demarcation 
which divides many of the various operations of the human 
intellect. However, the chief difficulty we have found in reading 
the book is to follow Dr. Carpenter in his doctrine of ‘automatic’ 
mentalfoperations. One of the most important words which Dr. 
Carpenter uses throughout his book is the word ‘ automatic,’ by 
which he expresses the involuntary character of the organic laws, 
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either of the body, especially the nervous system, or of the mind, 
especially the principle of association and suggestion ; and he 
conveys by the use of the term, that an automaton with a nervous 
system and the power of pulling the strings of a human conscious- 
ness, sO as to awaken it to the impressions corresponding to 
particular states of nerve, might exhibit pretty closely the external 
order, at least, of the involuntary impressions of human nature. With 
Dr. Carpenter, the word ‘automatic ’ is always to be contrasted with 
‘regulated by will,’ and no doubt the distinction is all-important. 
With the will, the germ of a new order of life is reached, and 
where the regulation of the will is wanting, the order of thought, 
though it may be marked by even higher genius and more won- 
derful creative faculty than we usually find connected with clear and 
conscious control of the mind, is always in danger of running to 
seed, of passing into the region of the irrational and the insane. 
Dr. Carpenter grasps the broad distinction between the mental 
constitution imposed upon us, and the modifications of it 
which we make for ourselves, most vigorously, and the im- 
portance he attaches to it runs through the whole volume, and 
may be said almost to constitute its value. Still, we are dis- 
posed to think that his use of the word ‘automatic’ as applied 
to mental states, is essentially defective; and we doubt whether 
he has ever apprehended the great difference between the ‘ auto- 
matic’ connection of mental states, and the automatic connection 
of purely physical states. The automaton is a mere machine, 
the relation of each part of which to every other part is deter- 
mined beforehand. But there is hardly a law of mind, however 
strictly involuntary it may seem, with which the influence and 
the power of the will is not in some way mixed up. Take, for 
instance, even the most ‘automatic ” of all the laws of mind, the 
laws of association ; take that particular law of “ contiguity” by 
which the colour and shape of the same object are so associated 
in consciousness that the one inevitably suggests the other, so that if 
we feel a peach in the dark we think of its colour, and if we see 
its colour we think of its softness. Now, unquestionably there 
is nothing voluntary ia the way in which one of these ideas 
suggests the other; the connection between them is strictly 
‘automatic,’ so far as this, that the mind is the mere 


wrong, or to do anything but what it is mechanically adapted to 
do. Dr. Carpenter seems to us to see no fundamental distinction 
between an ‘automatic’ law of the physical organisation ante- 
cedent to thought, and an ‘ automatic ’ law of thought itself, so far 
as thought can ever be really automatic. He argues (p. 139-40) 
that because nerve-processes which are usually accompanied by 
extreme pain may, under the stimulus of certain excitements, fail 
to produce that -pain, so nerve-processes which are usually 
accompanied by conscious thought may under the stimulus of 
certain external conditions fail to be followed by conscious: 
thought ; nor can anybody doubt for a moment that this may be 
so. But then Dr. Carpenter goes a step farther, and, as we under- 
stand him, asserts that the automatic physical process which has 
fallen altogether short of being reflected in consciousness during 
its operation on the physical system, may crop out in 
a conscious state of precisely the same value and kind 
as if its course had been wholly conscious,—just as a river 
which has run underground is just .as useful for naviga- 
tion when it reappears again on the surface, as if it had been 
running all the way under the open day. Now that seems to us 
equivalent to saying that automatic laws of thought are not really 
laws of thought at all in their essence, but only of brain,—thought 
being but one superadded ‘ note’ of the particular kind of brain- 
action. And in fact, we suspect, from one or two phrases 
in this book, that Dr. Carpenter holds so completely the 
‘correlation of forces’ as running up from the physio- 
logical into the mental sphere, that he does not think it 
essential to a thought that it should be the result of 
thinking, so long as it is the result of the same sort of brain- 
change which would ordinarily accompany thinking. Explaining 
why he regards thought as ‘‘ the expression of chemical change,” 
Dr. Carpenter says (p. 40), “‘ The physiologist must regard some 
change in the substance of the brain as the immediate physical 
antecedent of mental action.” No doubt he must. But that is not 
the same thing as regarding it as the equivalent of mental action, 





which is what Dr. Carpenter teaches us to do, when he expresses 
his belief (p. 139) that “ cerebral changes by which intellectual 


results are evolved,”—and by the context it is clear that he refers 


theatre, not the cause of the suggestion; but still wej|to intellectual results of a very high calibre,—may go on 


know that the link which unites them is the link of the con- 


‘without consciousness.” Now the difficulty of that view is 


. . . e | ° 
scious self; we can and do explain the automatic connection as a | that, as we have already shown, the laws of suggestion and 


restoration of our own experience ; if there had not been one and 


the same person to experience both phenomena, the tie between | inconceivable without it. 


| thought are something absolutely centred in consciousness, and 


It is not my brain which clasps 


them would not have existed ; hence a personal consciousness is the | together even the smell of the peach with the colour of it, but 


real condition, and a necessary condition even of the so-called ‘ au- 
tomatic ’ law of suggestion ; and if personality disappeared, every 
link of the chain even of the law of suggestion would disappear with 
it. And so, still more, of the laws properly called laws of thought, 
-—i.e., of inference and belief. They are ‘automatic’ in the 
sense that we could not alter them if we would. But they are not 
automatic in the sense that they are even conceivable as a piece 
of mere machinery, without an ‘ego’ to declare that it is com- 
pelled to infer this from that, or that it recognises the blunder it 
has committed in allowing itself to be deceived by this or that 
fallacy,—in short, without a centre of intellectual personality to 
confess that one procedure compels its assent, and that another, 
though it may sometimes cheat it into fancying itself con- 
vinced, does not. All the laws of thought, whether of sug- 
gestion or of inference, are automatic only in a secondary 
sense. They are involuntary, and impose themselves upon 
us; but they are not independent of our free life and 
personality, in the sense of being even conceivable without 
an active intelligence, a conscious sense of power in the mind 
which acknowledges and submits to them. On the contrary, 
without that conscious sense of power with which to contrast 
them, the sense of necessity which they impose and carry with 
them into our minds could not be experienced at all. We could 
not adinit them as ‘laws’ of suggestion and thought, if we had not a 
inind consciously subjected to these laws,—and which could only 
be conscious of its subjection to them, through the contrast 
which they present to its own limited freedom. 

We make these remarks, because Dr. Carpenter seems to 
us to have used the word ‘automatic,’ which runs through 
his whole book, and is of the greatest importance through- 
out, in a way which at times is very misleading, a way 
indeed which is really equivalent to ‘ mechanical ’,—though 
there must be this widest possible distinction between a 
law of mind and a law of mechanism, that the very test of 
the genuineness of a law of mind is a confession of conscious in- 
capacity to do or think in any but one way, on the part of a being 
who can try and fail, while no mere mechanism can even try to go 














the consciousness which has resulted from the action of my 
brain. It is perfectly true, no doubt, as Dr. Carpenter points 
out, that the nerve of smell may be so closely bound up with 
the nerve of sight, that the activity of the one may wake up 
the activity of the other, even though the first of those activities 
has not been keen enough to awaken the consciousness to the 
sense of smell. But then, such a case as that is no example of the 
law of mental association at all, for, by the hypothesis, 1 do not 
perceive the smell of the peach, though it is the unperceived 
activity of the nerve of smell which sets in motion the optic 
nerve, and so causes me to apprehend the colour of it. If 
the law of association had been in this case really mental, it 
would have been through my consciousness of the smell that 
my consciousness of the colour would have been restored ; 
and in that case clearly the activity of the optic nerve would 
have been due not directly to the activity of the nerve of 
smell, but to the act of consciousness resulting from it. Go a 
little higher in the seale,—as high as Dr. Carpenter appears to 
go,—and suppose the brain set in motion on a difficult arith- 
metical problem, and we ask, how is it possible in such a case 
to conceive of brain-changes doing the work without the opera- 
tion of laws centred in consciousness ? The brain-changes which 
take place in adding up a very long column of figures, still 
more in doing the remarkable feats which Dr. Carpenter quotes 
from Mr. Baily’s account of the child Zerah Colburn, must no 
doubt be considerable enough ; but were these brain-changes caused 
by the activity of the thought, or was the activity of the thought 
caused by them? Surely the very laws of thought themselves 
reply,—the former. Dr. Carpenter says :— 

“So an expert calculator, who may have originally had no more than. 
an ordinary facility in apprehending the relations of numbers, casting 
his eye rapidly from the bottom to the top of a column of figures, will 
name the total without any conscious appreciation of the value of each 
individual figure; having acquired by practice somewhat of that imme- 
diate insight, which is so remarkable a form of intuition in certain rare 
cases (§ 205). It is cortain that a distinct ideational state must have been 


originally called up by the sight of each individual figure; and yet am 
impression made by it upon the Cerebrum, which does not produce any 
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conseious recognition of its numerical value, comes to be adequate for the 
evolution of the result.” 

That means, we suppose, that the sight of the number 5 set 
‘down beneath the number 9, does not suggest, however rapidly, 
to the mind of the experienced calculator, what we mean by five 
units added to nine units, but produces in the brain the physical 
impression corresponding to fourteen units, without ever yielding 
the most momentary flash of conscious recognition of the proposi- 
tion 5 + 9 = 14. In other words, the calculator’s brain takes the 
form which, if you could tap it, as an electrician taps a wire 
charged with a message, would come off 5 + 9 = 14, but his mind 
does not even momentarily go through that operation. Such we 
understand to be Dr. Carpenter’s theory. Surely it is a most 
amazing one. Five is the symbol of a thought; + is the symbol of 
a thought; 9 is the symbol of a thought ; = is the symbol of a 
thought ; and 14 is the symbol of a thought. If the symbols can, 
so to say, jump the corresponding thoughts, and alter the brain, 
without first altering the thoughts, it ought to follow that a very 
great calculator would be able to work by merely casting his eyes 
on the paper, while his mind was absorbed in a totally different train 
of active intellectual effort. Did any one ever hear of such a calcu- 
lator? One might as well suppose that an audience could be 
affected by hearing the words of a great orator, though their minds 
were all separately concentrated in deeply interesting books, and 
that at the end of the speech the result of all the brain-changes 
made could rush at once into consciousness, making the audience 
rise and cheer without their having caught the separate meaning 
of a single word at the time it was uttered. Surely it is as plain 
as possible that the words affect the brains of the audience mainly 
through their meaning, though their minds are concentrated on 


each word’s meaning for a time so short as to be nearly imper- | ‘ 
| the whole complexion of their future lives. 
| distance from the crowd, standing among the wheat, with covered lips, 


ceptible,—and equally plain that the figures affect the brain of 
the calculator mainly through their meaning, and through the 
meaning of the operations conventionally directed by their places 
in the column. And if the figures affect the brain mainly through 
their meaning, then the cerebration is due to the thought, and 
not the thought to the cerebration. Directly you get beyond the 





mere range of physical suggestions,—suggestions the association | 


of which may be due to the contiguity of the nerves employed, 


no less than to the combination of the impressions or mental | 


apprehensions in a single act of consciousness, you get beyond 
the automatic laws of the organism; and into the far less 
mechanical, though still partly automatic laws of the conscious 
self. Here the mental change is the condition of the cerebral 
change, not the cerebral change of the mental. 
the laws of mental suggestion and thought, so far as they are 
really mental. We do not at all deny that Dr. Carpenter shows 
that a few of the simpler results of Mental laws might be equally 
well produced by setting in motion a merely physiological mechan- 
ism. But directly you are dealing with complex mental phenomena, 
the possibility of such an explanation vanishes. 

It seems to us, that while Dr. Carpenter is most philosophical 


and firm in his conception of the will as the regulator of the mind, | : : 
| stantly directed towards one who stands in the centre of the separate 


he has ignored the element of personal activity which is more or 
less involved in all exertions of conscious thought, and so learned 
to treat changes of consciousness too much as mere results of the 
changes of brain-tissue. No doubt there are plenty of proofs,— 
proofs which Dr. Carpenter gives in great detail,—that changes 
of consciousness are dependent on changes of brain-tissue; but 
then so are changes of brain-tissue on changes of consciousness ; 
and it is a change in the latter order, which most truly describes, 
as it seems to us, what takes place when a great arithmetical pro- 
blem is solved with lightning speed. We have dwelt first on the 
point in Dr. Carpenter's book which seems to us the weak point, 
and is, at all events, that on which we differ from him most. 
hope to return to the subject next week, and show what good 
service he has done in discussing the relation of the Will to the 
less voluntary elements of character, both from the physiological 
and the psychological point of view. 





FARRAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 
WE have had Lives of Christ presented to us under forms of 
German philosophy and French sentiment, and now we have one 
in that most popular English style, the style of the Daily Teleyraph. 
‘The Life of Christ by a Special Correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph” may sound irreverent, but if so, the fault is not ours. 
The book is full of learning and knowledge, though we cannot say 
that it is ‘“* without o’erflowing full,”’ for, to use an American 
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York. 


By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D, F.R.S., late Fellow of Trinity 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, London, Paris, and New 


2 vols. 


And so it is in all | 


phrase, ‘‘it slops round pretty considerably.” Dr. Farrar jg 
familiar with the scenes and the customs of Palestine and its in. 
habitants, from his personal observation as well as from the 
accounts of other travellers; he is acquainted—as his notes cop. 
stantly show—with all the authorities, ancient and modern, 
orthodox and rationalist, whose names he arrays in a long list ; he 
is devoutly Christian in his faith; moderate and liberal after the 
manner of our English-Church divines; desirous ‘to aid the 
cause of truth and righteousness’’ by what he writes; and with 
these qualifications, intellectual, moral, and religious, he pours 
forth the torrents of rhetoric which form these two volumes, and 
which we can only characterise as we have done, and as we justify 
our doing by the following quotation, from the chapter headed 
‘‘ Jesus as He lived in Galilee”: 


‘‘He walked in Galilee. It was the brightest, hopefullest, most 
active episode in His life. Let us, in imagination, stand aside and see 
Him pass, and so, with all humility and reverence, set before us as 
vividly as we can what manner of man He was. 

Let us, then, suppose ourselves to mingle with any one fragment of 
those many multitudes which at this period awaited Him at every point 
of His career, and let us gaze on Him as they did when He was a man 
on earth. 

We are on that little plain that runs between the Hills of Zebulon 
and Naphtali, somewhere between the villages of Kefra Kenna, and the 
so-called Kana-el-Jalil. A sea of corn, fast yellowing to the harvest, is 
around us, and the bright, innumerable flowers that border the wayside 
are richer and larger than those of home, The path on which we stand 
leads in one direction to Accho and the coast, in the other, over the 
summit of Hattin to the Sea of Galilee. The land is lovely with all the 
loveliness of a spring day in Palestine, but the hearts of the eager, ex- 
cited crowd, in the midst of which we stand, are too much occupied by 
one absorbing thought to notice its beauty ; for some of them are blind, 
and sick, and lame, and they know not whether to-day a finger of 
mercy, a word of healing—nay, even the touch of the garment of this 
great Unknown Prophet as He passes by—may not alter and gladden 
And farther back, at a little 


and warning off all who approached them with the ery of ‘ amé, Tamé,’ 
—‘Unclean! unclean !’"—clad in mean and scanty garments, are some 
fearful and mutilated figures, whom, with a shudder, we recognise as 
lepers. 

The comments of the crowd show that many different motives have 
brought them together. Some are there from interest, some from curi- 
osity, some from the vulgar contagion of enthusiasm which they cannot 
themselves explain. Marvellous tales of Him—of His mercy, of His 
power, of His gracious words, of His mighty deeds—are passing from 
lip to lip, mingled, doubtless, with suspicions and calumnies. Ono or 
two Scribes and Pharisees who are present, holding themselves a little 
apart from the crowd, whisper to each other their perplexities, their 
indignation, their alarm. 

Suddenly over the rising ground, at no great distance, is seen the 
cloud of dust which marks an approaching company, and a young boy 
of Magdala or Bethsaida, heedless of the scornful reproaches of the 
Scribes, points in that direction, and runs excitedly forward with the 
shouts of ‘Malka Meschichah! Malka Meschichah’— The King Messiah! 


| the King Messiah !’—which even on youthful lips must have quickened 


We! 


the heart-beats of a simple Galilaan throng. 

And now the throng approaches. It is a motley multitude of young 
and old, composed mainly of peasants, but with others of higher rank 
interspersed in their loose array,—here a frowning Pharisee, there a 
gaily-clad Herodian whispering to some Greek merchant or Roman 
soldier his scofting comments on the enthusiasm of the crowd. But 
these are the few, and almost every eye of that large throng is con- 


group which the crowd surrounds. 

In the front of this group walk some of the newly-chosen Apostles; 
behind are others, among whom there is one whose restless glance and 
saturnine countenance accord but little with that look of openness and 
innocence which stamps his comrades as honest men. Some of those 
who are looking on whisper that he is a certain Judas of Kerioth, 
almost the only follower of Jesus who is not a Galilwan. A little further 
in the rear, behind the remainder of the Apostles, are four or five 
women, some on foot, some on mules, among whom, though they are 
partly veiled, there are some who recognise the once wealthy and dis- 
solute, but now repentant, Mary of Magdala; and Salome, the wife of 
the fisherman Zabdia; and one of still higher wealth and position, 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, steward of Herod Antipas. 

But He whom all eyes seek is in the very centre of the throng: and 
though at His right hand is the strong Peter of Bethsaida, and at His 
left the more youthful and graceful figure of John, yet every glance is 
absorbed by Him alone. 

He is not clothed in soft raiment of byssus or purple, like Herod's 
courtiers, or the luxurious friends of the Procurator Pilate ; He does 


not wear the white ephod of the Levite, or the sweeping robes of the 


Seribe. There are not, on his arm and forehead, the tephyllin or phy- 
lacteries, which the Pharisees make so broad ; and though there is at each 
corner of His dress the fringe and blue riband which the law enjoins, it is 
not worn of the ostentatious size affected by those who wished to parade 
the serupulousness of their obedience. He is in the ordinary dress of his 
time and country. He is not bare-headed—as painters usually repre- 
sent Him—for to move about bare-headed in the Syrian sunlight is 
impossible, but a white keffeyeh, such as is worn to this day, covers his 
hair, fastened by an aghal or fillet round the top of the head, and falling 
back over the neck and shoulders. A large blue outer robe or ¢allith, 


pure and clean, but of the simplest materials, covers:his entire person, 
and only shows occasional glimpses of ole! 
tunic of the ordinary striped texture, so common in the East, which 1s 
confined by a girdle round the waist, and which clothes him from the 
| neck almost down to the sandalled feet. 


the ketdneth, a seamless woollen 


these simple garments do 


But 
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not conceal the King ; and though in His bearing there is nothing of the 
self-conscious haughtiness of the Rabbi, yet in its natural nobleness and 


unsought grace it is such as instantly suffices to check every rude | 


tongue and overawe every wicked thought. 

And His aspect? He isa man of middle size, and of about thirty 
ears of age, on whose face the purity and charm of youth are mingled 
with the thoughtfulness and dignity of manhood. His hair, which 
legend has compared to the colour of wine, is parted in the 
middle of the forehead, and flows down. over the neck. His 
features are paler and of a more Hellenic type than the 
weather-bronzed and olive-tinted faces of the hardy fishermen 
who are his Apostles; but though these features have evidently 


been marred by sorrow—though it is manifest that theso eyes, | 


whose pure and indescribable glance seems to read the very secrets of 
the heart, have often glowed through tears—yet no man whose soul has 


not been eaten away by sin and selfishness can look unmoved and un- | 


awed on the divine expression of that calm and patient face. Yes, this 
is He of whom Moses and the Prophets did speak,—Jesus of Nazareth, 
the Son of Mary, and the Son of David; and the Son of Man, and the 
Son of God. Our eyes have beheld the Kingin his beauty. We have 
beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten Son of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. And having seen Him, we can well understand 
how, while he spake, a certain woman of the company lifted up her 
yoice and said, ‘Blessed is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that 
thou hast sucked!’ ‘ Yea, rather, blessed.’ He answered, in words full 
of deep and sweet mystery, ‘are they that hear the word of God and 
keep it.’” 

Dr. Farrar modestly desires to share the merit of this piece of 
gushing rhetoric with Dr. F. Delitzsch, by whose “ exceedingly 
beautiful and interesting little tract” on the same subject it has 


| his mother’s foot to peer into the book she reads, as if in order 
that he too may see what ‘‘ is written of him in the volume of the 

| book,” will not wish to exchange his conception of the divine 

child for any to be gathered from the appearance and habits of any 
number of children now living in Palestine, pretty and pleasing as 
they no doubt are. 

We look at this book with sincere regret. We think what 
might have been done with all this undoubted learning, piety, 
moderation, and love of the good and beautiful which are shown 
in every page, if they had been employed in some less fantastical, 
some more simple and reasonable, manner to help us to the full 
understanding of the life of Christ as recorded in the Gospels. 
As it is, the learning is there, for those who like it “ uttered in 
great swarths,” or are willing to pick it out of them. Nay, as 
the student of Shakespeare, whose poetical feeling is shocked and 
pained by seeing his plays only vulgarised by being acted with all 
the thoroughly correct accessories of scenery and dresses, yet 
hopes that something of his poetry may through this coarse 
‘vehicle reach the miods of those who would never read him at 
home, so we hope that the multitudes who are calling for the suc- 
| cessive editions of Dr. Farrar's book with the avidity with which 
| they turn to their daily sensational newspaper, may learn some- 
| thing which their mental habits bave unfitted them for looking for 
|in the simple Gospel narratives themselves. And it will, no 
| doubt, open the eyes of some to the truth that the scantiness of 





been suggested. But we must say that in no page of these two 


large volumes does Dr. Farrar fall much short of the standard | detail and other apparent deficiencies which they may have often 


'lamented in those narratives are, after all, not faults, but rather 


which he here reaches. Nor are we among those whom he fears hel na : hei Sealine anal 
“may perhaps consider that both Dr. Delitzsch and he have given | D®°*8Sary helps to knowing Christ as e is, and realising the vita 
| truth, ** He is not here, for he is risen.” 


too much scope to the imagination ”; our complaint is of the want | 
of imagination, and the substitution for it of swarms of trivial 
fancies which characterise the whole book. Read the gorgeous as | LITTLE DINNERS.* 
well as impassioned eloquence of Burke, and you feel thata ‘‘shaping | lr, as cannot be denied, our short-comings in matters of the table 
spirit of imagination ” is present, and pouring out thoughts deeper | are many, various, and flagrant, if our wives or housekeepers are 
sagt ae mae wee a be ao for ; eo "~ words nee and our daughters ignorant, and we of the male sex are 
ig for the thoughts, and the poverty of the fancies 18 not often driven to our clubs as a refuge against cold mutton, 
age by = — page ores mg oe ont ace out. | soups, and raw beefsteaks, it is i ale for the want of eaity. 
r. Farrar has been a distinguished and doubtless a suc- | j : ing i ; ulinary 
cessful teacher these many presi he has not taught himself | m4 = ee ee cae et ped pratensis of 
that fundamental law of style—deduced from the practice of all’ England should be perfect in the matter, for the number of pub- 
the great poets and orators—that epithets must not be introduced _lications upon this important subject, from the little pamphlet to- 
for ornament, but only to add real and pregnant meaning to the the bulky octavo, is not only wonderful, but continually on the 
sentence ; nor has he taken to heart, while yet there was time, the | increase. ‘The fact, however, is that this kitchen literature is not 
advice of the cynic,—‘* Whenever you have written anything appreciated ; there is a vagueness about its instructions and a 
particularly fine, be sure to scratch it out.” But Dr. Farrar’s grandeur about its requirements that to a great extent nullify its 
word-painting, or picture-writing, is not only inferior in its kind, | utility, the quantities of expensive articles which many of the 
say in comparison with that of a Macaulay or a Stanley, but recipes demand are beyond the means of all save rich mistresses 
it is in a graver sense unsuited to its subject,—the Life of Christ. of families, and the intricacies of preparation which many dishes 
The concluding sentences of the quotation we have given from | seem to require, together with the technicalities to be found in 
Dr. Farrar’s book express what it is and what it should not be. the directions about them, appal the young housekeeper, especi- 
He can “well understand,” for his whole book is in harmony | ally if she be just a little bit lazy, and cause her to fall back upon 
with, the earth-bound thoughts and hardly more than apimal _the easily-provided but wasteful and monotonous joint, with its 
sympathies of the poor woman, but he is insensible to the reproof accustomed vegetables and pudding. With praiseworthy energy 
—decided, though gentle—with which Jesus met her outburst of Mrs. Hooper has set herself to combat these evils, and in 
feeling. From the mean and ugly frontispiece (interior of a car- her Little Dinners undertakes to show us, not, indeed, how to 
penter’s shop at Nazareth, by Mr. Holman Hunt), to the thirty | cook without trouble, for that would be an impossibility, but 
ste which orem wo psec one one = ee = | why cookery need be no longer a mystery to all save > pager 
rucifixion in hideous detail, the book is of the earth, earthy. , . contre » the > pri 
reverses the lesson of the angels at the sepulchre, who said, o Why ss phe vo prong the pines: ee i 
seek ye the living among the dead ? he is not here, for he is risen ;” sweeping remark that ‘she who in these days of expensive 
and followed the invitation to “Come, see the place where the Jiying shows how the best use can be made of cheap material, 
Lord lay,” with “ Go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen aq who in any measure helps to revive what threatens to become 
from the dead.” Its spirit is the opposite to that of St. Paul, | lost art in the home, does a work which far outweighs any 
when he declared that though he had known Christ after the | within the power of woman,” for we think that there may be 
flesh he would thenceforth so know him no more. We know jjeher aims for the female sex than even good housewifery, 
that the Son of God took on himself not only our buman, but our’ without supposing its members to go in for * rights,” or any 
earthly and animal nature, but we want no more of the details of | oxtraordinary privileges ; but that economy and thrift are their 
his human and earthly life than suffice to give us the sense that it },ounden duties no one will deny, and we welcome any assistance 
was real. It is true of Jesus, as it is of Socrates or Cicero, that | towards the carrying of them out, even if it take the homely 
the characteristics of the man would be obscured, not made clearer, form of a treatise upon little dinners. In Mrs. Hooper's book 
by more knowledge than we have ef his daily life; and it is not there is nothing absolutely new, except, perhaps, the idea of 
less true that a more complete acquaintance with even the human | giving the recipes for each dish with the bill of fare, which isa 
mind of Jesus would hinder rather than help = faith in him as convenient plan ; but it brings together in a simple way a good 
the Christ of God. We read Dr. Farrar's detailed and, no doubt, deal of useful information, and lays considerable stress on several 
exact description of the peasant children of Nazareth and their important points which are apt to be passed over. Its specialité 
homes as he has actually seen them, and we feel that he does not is the substitution of little dishes for large joints at middle-class 
help us to any such vivid conception of the Child Jesus as we get | tables, at least where the family does not consist of more than 
from the pictures of the great Italians, with their fictitious and | five or six persons, thereby avoiding the necessity of rechauffés, 
or A ee but with ae ae 4 oo: a = ‘or the frequent consumption of cold meat. Indeed, Mrs. Hooper 
universal traits of our common humanity. He who has entered | 
into the meaning of the Seggiola or the Carden, oF that sketch, |,” ue Diners; owl Servs hm wih lcrns ond Eo ey es 
attributed to Michael Angelo, in which the child raises himself on ' 8. King and Co. 
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contends, and as we think, justly, that there is too great a pre- 
ponderance of solid meat at our principal meals, and that health 
would be benefited as well as purses spared by the introduction 
‘of a more varied dict. She would therefore provide soups, 
entremets, and even hors deuvres at the family dinner; we do 
not think she goes so far as to suggest the fashionable “ flying 
angels,” but possibly even such celestial viands are not beyond 
her ideas of elegant domestic cookery. In the main, her remarks 
are sensible enough, but like all writers who mount a hobby, she 
allows herself at times to be carried too far. For instance, when 
she tells us that ‘* such dishes as the time-honoured cod and 
oyster-sauce, the haunch and saddle of mutton, always costly, 
are now quite the reach of with small 
incomes,” and yet recommends to these same persons “ turbot 
a la Reine,” roasted hare, stewed pheasant, salmi of wild duck, 


beyond persons 


neck of venison, and braised partridges, she certainly is some- | 


what inconsistent, for although quite willing to agree to the 
benefit of the exchange, we must demur to its economy. Mrs. 
Hooper is, however, quite right in demanding care and attention 
in the preparation of viands for the table, and in setting aside the 
absurd objection so often raised that nice cookery requires time. 


Of course it does, although with proper management probably not | 
more of it than the slovenly and careless cook expends on her | 


tasteless and greasy messes,—and upon this head it should suffice 
to quote the trite but forcible saying that ‘‘ what is worth doing 
at allis worth doing well.” Upon another point, also, Mrs. 
Hooper is quite right to insist ; the personal selection, either by 
the mistress or a trustworthy servant, of the articles, whether of 
meat, fish, poultry, or game, upon which it is intended to exercise 
the culinary art; and here she shall be allowed to speak for 
herself :— 


“Many parts of fish and meat, although of prime quality, are unfit for 
perfectly plain cooking, are consequently to be had at a moderate cost, 
and may be made into elegant and delicious dishes... . . So far from 
there being any real difficulty in procuring the morceaux required for 
the little dishes in the following menus, they are precisely those which 
may be most easily and cheaply obtained. But it will not do, if economy 
is an object, to order them from the butcher or fishmonger. Ten to 
one if they will send the weight or cut asked for, and ten to one, also, 
if any other will answer. The Spanish proverb, ‘He who wants a 
thing goes for it, he who would miss a thing sends for it,’ should be 
borne in mind by all housewives and cooks. True artists are always 
most careful about the kind and quality of the material they use, and 
it is only by going to market and choosing for yourself that you will 
get the right thing. The system of ‘sending for orders’ is unknown in 
France, Everybody goes to market there, and here lies another secret 
of the national success in cookery.” 


The thrifty housewife knows well the difference in her weekly 
bills which is caused by this one item of management. If the 
tradesman finds it to his interest to encourage our laziness by 
sending a daily messenger to our doors, it is manifest that the 
converse must also hold good, and that ours lies directly the other 
way. Yet, “The butcher, Ma’am, for orders,” is uttered day after 
day, and answered, as the case may be, by the mistress, who is too 
‘busy, too idle, or too lazy to give much attention to the subject 
of dinner ; and the joint, or such other as it may suit the func- 
tionary in question to substitute for the one ordered, is sent 
home, and entered in the book at whatever price he may think 
fit to charge! Whereas the lady who markets for herself, or who 
exercises due supervision over the marketing of her domestic, 


knows exactly what she is buying, and only pays for it what she | 


considers it to be worth. 

Among Mrs. Hooper’s Ittle dishes, the fillet of beef cut from 
the unler-part of the rump or sirloin—what the French call 
filet mignon—is much to be recommended, and it is a dish 
very rarely seen at English tables; the same may be said of 
the rolled loin of mutton and roulade of veal. All these are nice 
little joints, which, well prepared, make a most inviting appear- 
ance, and should by no means be neglected by the careful lady- 
housekeeper. Mrs. Hooper is great at broiling, 
stewing, she dwells at some length on the proper method 
of carrying on cach of these operations, and even the 
novice may easily learn from her how to manage them with 
suecess. As to the making of soups, sauces, and gravies, 
she is equally explicit, and her list of sweets and puddings is 
selected with much judgment. She also introduces vegetables 
cooked in a variety of ways. We notice, however, 
omissions,—why not have given the excellent fritto, which every 
Italian servant is so ready to suggest and to prepare on every 
emergency,—a dish composed of bread soaked in milk and then 
fried, vegetables dipped in batter and submitted to the same 


some 


process, with the addition of little bits of meat, sweet- 
‘breads, calf's tongue, or anything, in short, that comes 
where is the 


handy; and in the watter of soups, Norman 


frying, and | 


| boutllabaisse? that excellent concoction from cheap coarse 
fish of almost any kind, so useful a recipe to those who 
live near. the sea, And why omit from the vegetable pre- 
parations that wholesome and palatable laver, or as our Irish 
friends call it, ‘‘slokaun,” which has only to be generally known 
to be appreciated? Many kinds of fish and of birds also are used 
on the Continent, and esteemed delicacies, which we never think 
of putting on the table, but which, with good cookery, would 
form nice additions to our bills of fare; and the same may be said 
of vegetables. Mrs. Hooper does recommend the use of white 
haricot-beans, but she omits sorrel, lentils, pumpkins, and many 
others which might, with great propriety, be introduced to the 
notice of English cooks. However, her little book is certainly a step 
in the right direction, and her chapter, on the manufacture of 
pickles, preserves, flavourings, and condiments—preferring, asa 
| matter of purity and economy, the home-made article to the 
questionable product of the Italian warehouse—is a decidedly 
juseful one. In fact, Little Dinners, notwithstanding the droll 
' character of some of its sententious lessons, is just the book which 
is needed in the English household, and the lady who makes 
herself practically mistress of its contents will certainly not be at 
a loss to provide her family and her guests with appetising and 
wholesome viands at all seasons of the year, nor will she find it 
necessary, so long as she may follow Mrs. Hooper's guidance, to 
| ifice elegance to economy. 


| Sacri 








| MODERN PARISH CHURCHES.* 
| Mr. MickLetuwaire's book does not pretend to be a profound 
| or exhaustive treatise on modern Church architecture ; indeed, its 
size—that of a small-octavo volume—precludes the possibility of 
this; but it contains a large amount of information, given in the 
clear and simple manner only attained by one thoroughly ac- 
_quainted with his subject. The author bas, in bis mind's eye, 
| a representative church, perfectly built, without stint of cost, 
and adapted to the requirements of the most elaborately deve- 
loped ritual which our very comprehensive Anglican Church per- 
| mits; but he writes neither for High Churchmen nor millionaire 
| patrons alone, every one, be he High-Church or Low-Church, 
rich or poor, may build his church the better for reading 
it. Mr. Micklethwaite claims for architecture a place which it 
|ought to occupy by the side of music, poctry, painting, and 
/sculpture, as one of the fine arts, and he inquires how it 
is that in the present day this position is denied it, and 
that an architect is too often regarded simply as a man 
who is ‘‘engaged to bully the builder, and to take care that 
he performs everything which is contained in his contract.’ He 
divides men who choose architecture as their profession into three 
classes, ‘* good architects,” ‘‘ bad architects,” and ‘no archi- 
tects ;” the first are men of gevius,—artists who, understanding 
both the practical and the esthetic aspect of their work, go straight 
ahead, neither pandering to false taste nor allowing themselves 
to be led astray by public opinion; the second are the polished 
pebbles sometimes mistaken for diamonds,—they are often honest 
men, who, if left to themselves, would work with truth and feel- 
ing, but possessing neither strength nor originality, they are 
overpowered and carried away by the current around them; the 
third comprises ‘* any man with a brass-plate and a door to put it 
| on .... a large number of surveyors, auction:ers, house-agents, 
upholsterers, &c., with asprinkling of bankrupt builders and retired 
| clerks of works.” As this class is by far the most numerous, the 
| cause is obvious why architecture does not hold its place among 
the arts, and why modern buildings are so often more or less un- 
satisfactory. 

The architect is, however, not always to blame for defects in 
modern churches, inasmuch as he is not always a free agent. A 
man who has climbed high, and bas become a leader in this or any 
other profession, may be an autocrat, and may undertake nothing 
which be is not permitted to work out in bis own way ; but there 
is a weary ascent between the first step and this last ; it is not 
every man who can afford to live for art, and to wait for its truths 
to be acknowledged. While eschewing the dictum of the prig 
who said that ‘‘ that was the best church which held the greatest 
| number of people,” Mr. Micklethwaite is essentially practical, 
| and he gives the result of his experience, both as regards utility 
'and ornament. He says, understand what will be required as to 

interior arrangements, and form the general plan to satisfy these 
| requirements ; instead of which, the practice too frequently is to 
‘form a plan in apparent disregard of probable requirements, and 
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then to crowd it with what is unsuited to that form of building,! It must not be supposed that Mr. Micklethwaite discourages a 
—endeavouring, in fact, to fit square pegs into round holes. | study of our old churches; he wishes, on the contrary, that they 
The chapter on Ornament may be read with pleasure by many | were better understood ; but it must be kept in remembrance that 
who have no especial interest in Church architecture, for the truths study does not mean imitation. Some of the greatest masters, in 
it teaches are of general application. Simplicity is not meanness, | every branch of art, have been the hardest of students, yet the 
peither is ornament synonymous with richness. Ornament is a least of copyists. Let it be understood also that ‘‘ good ” or ‘ bad,” 
superfluity and a luxury; it should give emphasis to and enbance | though in one sense positive terms, are in another relative, and 
peauty, it should bring with it sentiment and refinement; there that in a church it is bad to reproduce anything the use of 
should rest upon it an individuality, a reflex of the worker's mind. | which has become obsolete, even though the workmanship be fault- 


One test of artistic feeling in an architect is the manner in which less. Although modern architecture is, in Mr. Micklethwaite’s 


he employs ornament. 





In poor churches ornament is more often | opinion, in an unsatisfactory condition, he by no means condemns 
than not worse than wasted. If money sufficient to ornament | all modern churches, nor pronounces all old ones to be good. Good 
well cannot be obtained, the substance of Mr. Micklethwaite’s | and bad were doubtless in an inverse ratio to what they are at 
advice is,—build well, and do not attempt to decorate. To be present, and we may take it that three-fourths of the old churches 


poor is a misfortune, to be shabby-genteel is a fault. 

The present is, we are told, a church-building age; more 
churches have been built during the last few years than in any 
since the thirteenth century. There may be two causes for this, 
—the rapidly increasing population, and the fact that the old 
churches have arrived at a state of decay which necessitates, if not 
rebuilding, at least extensive repairs; we abstain from using the 
word ‘restoration ” advisedly, because it too often runs parallel 
to touching up an old manuscript with gaudy pigments, and 
replacing the cover of silk, gold, and jewels, beautiful even in its 
decay, with cheap velvet and clasps of Brummagem lacker. 

Those whose attention has been directed towards Church archi- 
tecture will have noted that, by a certain class a standard, not of, 
but styled *‘ correctness,” bas been adopted, and to this standard 
every consideration, whether of beauty, fitness, or convenience, is 
made to bow. The uninitiated may suppose that to be ‘‘ correct ” 
means all that can be desired of beauty, fitness, and the like, 
but it means nothing of the kind. The disciples of the 
‘Correct ” school, whether architects, clergymen, lay patrons, 
or others, appear to have conceived the idea that all old (i.e., 
ante-Reformation) churches are good, and that the further 
back they date the better they are. ‘The thirteenth century 
has, we believe, given to the ‘‘correct” school ber favourite 
models. ‘Chese churches are copied, in forgetfulness or disregard 
of one fact, namely, that the wants of the thirteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries are not in all instances the same. For exam- 
ple, we no longer require the seats known as “ misericords” in 
our chancels, neither do we need a niche by the door for the cross 
formerly carried in out of-door processions, but we de require 
space for our large organs, which would have been useless when 
organs were small and rare. Again, in the olden time space 
was in excess of requirements, now, on the contrary, the require- 
ments are almost always greatly in excess of available epace ; 
this of itself should cause alterations in interior arrangements. 
Not that we would remove a single landmark of a past his- 
tory from an old church, but to introduce what is useless into our 
new churches is to provide so many ecclesiastical toys. The ‘ cor- 
rect” school set off with a truth,—that old churches are in general 
superior to new churches; but this truth is speedily misapplied, 
and in common with truths so handled, it is difficult to convince 
people of their error. But to copy servilely is not really to imitate 
our medizval forefathers,—it is only keeping to the letter, while 
losing the spirit. ‘They were neither copyists, nor of the number of | 
people to whom change is impossible ; they were practical, and 
built according to their wants ; as times changed, they altered 
both their churches and their dwellings, the former “ to such an 


were good, while the contrary would be nearer the mark of those 
}now built. The fault of churches does not always lie in defective 
material, workmanship, or stint of cost ; it often arises from want 
of harmony. ‘The architect too often regards his work as 
accomplished as soon as the church is consecrated, whereas 
it is very rare that all interior arrangements are completed 
by that time; afterwards decorators, upholsterers, and lastly, but 
by no means least, the ladies of the parish, are let loose to do their 
pleasure, according to their own individual tastes, without organt- 
sation or any hand to guide them. Each work: taken singly may 
be perfect, but regarded as a whole the result will be about as 
satisfactory as that Dutch concert in which each man played a 
different piece of music in a different key. In Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite’s opinion, the architect should be held responsible until 
everything be completed, and all that is admitted, whether as a 
gift or otherwise, should be submitted to his approval; it may 
not be completed during one man’s life, in which case a suc- 
cessor equally good should be appointed ; it was under guidance 
such as this, that our old churches rose in the beauty and harmony 
which we can traceeven in their present too frequently mutilated con- 
dition. It is not possible, within the limits of this paper, to touch on 
the subjects of all the thirty-three chapters contained in the book ; 
everything, from the material and position of the altar to heating 
apparatus and kneeling-mats, is discussed in a manner to afford 
instruction of a very practical nature to any who may requireit, our 
author being of the opinion that no subject is too trivial for an 
architect's attention, if it conduce to the well-ordering of a church, 
the comfort or convenience of a congregation. 

There has been, in Mr. Micklethwaite’s opinion, much unneces- 
sary disputing concerning the material of which the altar should 
be made, and he conceives that the rubric, in directing that ‘‘ the 
chancels shall remain as they have done in times past,” distinctly 
orders that they shall be of stone, for he adds, ‘in times past, i.e., 
before the translation of the services, none but stone altars were 
known in England.” In taking this view, we think that Mr. 
Micklethwaite has treated the subject with something less 
than his usual careful discrimination. The rubric for ‘the 
Order of the Holy Communion ” says, ‘*'The table at the Com- 
munion-time, &c.” Bishop Ridley, iu the reign of Edward VL., 
1550, issued instructions for the removal of the altars in his 
diocese, and required the churchwardeus of each parish to provide 
a table, to be placed in such part of the church or chancel as should 
be most convenient ; and that a real, movable table was intended 
will be apparent to all who read the said rubric. The reason of 
this was, that the use of the a/tar was founded on the supposition 
that the Eucharist is a proper sacrifice, which, though it be the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, is rejected by our own, in com- 








extent, that evenin their present state it is possible to ascertain 
what were the special conditions under which churches were built, | 


mon with most of the Reformed Churches. We believe that we 





XUM 


and thereby to distinguish a parochial from a collegiate, a secular | are right in saying, not on'y that Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 
from a regular, and even to point out to what particular order a | the greater part of the English Reformers, but that Continental 
church may have belonged.” But itis easier to copy and to follow 'divines also, deprecated the use of altars, as likely to promote 
suit than to examine evidence, understand a past age, and adapt | superstitious opinions as to a propitiatory mass; also that 
its excellencies to the requirements of a different ph ase of life. | tables, and not altars, were used by the early Christians, and 

Widely apart from the ‘*Correct” is the *Go” school. [t | by the Church for the first 250 years, until altars were introduced 
exists principally in the profession, its essential elements being by Pope Sixtus If. The Reformers were alive to dangers which 
vulgarity and self-consciousness. The architect of the ‘‘ go” | might lurk in the use of a word or a symbol, the very meaning of 
school creates a difficulty that it may be obtrusively overcome ; | which is now all but forgotten, for the near contemplation of fiery 
he introduces medizeval objects of ugliness, and glaring colours, | ordeals renders men keen-sighted ; but to eighty per cent. of church- 
setting at defiance all laws of harmony; but then the effect is goers in this year of grace, it is probably immaterial whetber an 
startling, people gape and wonder, and end in admiring what they altar or a wooden table be placed at the castern end of the sanc- 
do not understand, and say, ‘*‘ What a clever man Mr. is !’ | tuary, for to them neither the one nor the otber has any signification. 
The true artist is self-forgetful, rather than self-asserting ; Before concluding, we must notice a chapter on Pictures and 
praise is sweet to every man who is not a misanthrope; the Images,a chapter which is distinct from thaton Ornament, for they 
praise of the educated inspires to strivings after yet higher are not treated as such; not only is it full of interest, but it 
achievements, but the praise of the half-educated multitude who | shows the spirit in which our author both writes and works, and 
admire the ‘*go” school is worth about as much as that of a deaf | how wide apart he is from those men whose souls lie in bricks 
man at a concert. and mortar, and who, when that part is more or less satisfac- 
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torily accomplished, believe their task to be ended. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite is an advocate for the use of pictures in churches; he 
says, ‘‘ Pictures... . are the books of the unlearned.” ‘‘ The 
uneducated and half-educated are more easily impressed by the 
eye than by the ear, and they are, and in spite of Education Acts 
must always be, the vast majority of Christians, for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic alone are not education.” He might add 
that much beyond those attainments is not educationeither. The 
key-note to Mr. Micklethwaite’s book may be found in the couplet 
from Pope, which he has taken as his motto :— 
“Something there is more needful of expense, 
And something previous ev’n to Taste,—’tis Sense.” 
SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS.* 

Tuese sketches of Biscayan scenery, the Carlist war, and gener- 
ally of Spain and the Spaniards, by one who describes with great 
vivacity and picturesqueness, have much interest, at a time when 
what will, we trust, prove the last of those incendiary fires which 
Carlism has kindled, any time these forty years, in the North of 
Spain, is being stamped out, ‘‘ Azamut Batuk’s” grand merit is 
that he takes his reader with him. It has been said of George [V., 
that he had heard so much about Waterloo and reviewed so many 
Waterloo regiments, that he believed himself to have been present 
at the battle ; and having read these sketches, we seem to realise 
the sensation of having actually plodded with a Carlist column 
through the arid gorges of Navarre, or looked out over the Plaza 
in Madrid while a revolution was going on, and wondered at the 
absurdly practical genius of a people which can do revolutions 
with hardly a trace either of disturbance or of bloodshed. We 
have visited Spain in ‘+ Azamut Batuk’s” company, and enjoyed our 
visit,—this is the best thing we can say of the book. We have 
seen what he saw. Even when he is caricaturing, palpably carica- 


turing, we catch sight of the reality as it presented itself to | 


his eyes, and perceive where the caricature begins and ends. 
It is the outsides of things he sees, but he sees the outsides vividly. 


Once or twice he approaches the tartness of conventional satire, | 


but he never quite reaches it, and if he is too easy-minded to 
search questions to the bottom, he is prevented by the same 
quality from being cynically contemptuous or acridly indignant. 
He cannot forbear giving a slight touch of the whip to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, but it is a very slight touch. He was, it seems, 
‘* struck by one or two rather happy thoughts of Mr. Bradlaugh’s,” 
at the banquet which the simple Madrilefios gave to that *re- 
presentative of the English people,”’ when he came to congratulate 
them. ‘* The one—particularly interesting to Englishmen—was 
that twenty years hence the Republic of England would be re- 
ceiving the congratulations of the Spanish Republic. ‘The other 
—particularly interesting to Spaniards—was that the Republicans 
of Spain must not expect that their English brethren would help 
them with arms, but on/y with ideas.” 

Though a philosopher of the laughing, or at least smiling 
school, whose principle is not to be too earnest about anything. 
‘» Azamat Batuk” has two enthusiasms. Of the one he is conscious, 
of the other:(we fancy) almost or altogether unconscious. The 
first is for Spaniards, and no one can read six pages of his book 


without discovering it; the second is for Englishmen, and it is | 
. a . . . . | 
only by looking carefully into the general texture of his ideas that | 


it can be discovered. His enthusiasm for Spain is on the surface, 
and its origin seems to lie in the harmony between his own light- 
hearted disposition and the free-and-easy satisfaction of the 
Spaniard with his country, his condition, and things in general. 
rhe other and profounder enthusiasm which regulates ** Azamat 
Batuk’s” judgment of men and things is attested mainly by this,— 
that his grand argument i: 
institution is that there is something as bad, or nearly as bad, in 
In his heart of 
morally superior to any ot! 


1 defence of any Spanish quality or 


this island is 


heart 
er part of the world. 
English fault, he rubs his hands in 
he has done all that 
Such reasoning has 


England. s he believes that 
off a Spanish fault with an 
exultant glee, 


quired for the vindieation of his client. 


convineed that ean be re- 


no sense or logic, unless it is based on the suppressed 

premiss that English morality, English honour, and English 
e : . , 

usage furnish the touchstone of excellence for mankind. , 


** Azamat Batuk’s” mode of argumentation, in referring all social | 


questions to the measure of England, reaches its climax of 
ubsurdity in his discussion of Spanish bull-fights, which is, in our 
opinion, the most gravely censurable passage in the book. 


Admitting the cruelty of the entertainment to be horrible and 


heartrending, he tries to palliate its worst details, its most painful | 








* Spain and the Spaniards, By N. L. Thieblin, ‘ Azamat Batuk.” In 2 yols. 
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If he can pair 


accompaniments, by finding something as bad, or nearly as bad, 

in England. Spanish children, he cannot deny, turn away their 
| eyes from the revolting spectacle until they get accustomed to it ; 
| but he makes the assertion that, in becoming accustomed to it, 
| they do not become ‘more cruel or hard-hearted.” ‘If it had 
| been so,” he proceeds, ‘‘ what should we then have to say of the 
| custom, so prevalent in another country, of sending little children 
| to the nearest corner public-house to fetch some beer or spirits 
for the already half-drunken father or mother, and to lap with 
their tongue the froth of the malt liquor, at an age when they 
ought to have tasted nothing but their mother’s milk? Is there 
| any moralising humbug on earth that would venture to assert that 
| this latter practice is more edifying or more elevating than the 
| former?” We can hardly imagine that ** Azamat Batuk,” when 
| the words ‘+ moralising humbug” slipped from his pen, did not 
| know that he was himself perpetrating a bit of humbug, 
| There is, of course, no man or woman in England, not even 
the drunken father or mother sending the hapless child to fetch 
the drink, who, if questioned on the matter when the drunken fit 
| has passed, would sanction such a custom. It is not merely 
| the drunken reprobate, who, in Spain, takes his child to bull-fights, 
| but persons of every rank and of perfect respectability. ‘* Azamat 
| Batuk” is not called upon to apologise for the wretched Spanish 
woman, who cannot leave her child in her hovel, and therefore takes 
it to a bull-fight. Her case suggests only pity and distress ; but he 
either must be ignorant of what logic means, or he must, on con- 
sideration, perceive that his reference to the habits of the lowest 
| drunkards in England has absolutely no application to the case of 
| Spanish parents acquainted with ‘‘ the noble courtesies of life.” The 
serious persuasion that what Englishmen extensively indulge in 
cannot be far wrong comes out in the following sentences :— 
‘* Among the children of the educated classes, the bull-fights do not 
| produce any more ravage than the sight of the Derby or the Univer- 
sity boat-race does. You can safely carry a Spanish boy every week 
| to the Plaza de Toros, without running the risk of his ever becoming 
la betting man, losing every farthing he could lay his hand on, 
and finishing his career on the treadmill.” If this has any 
| logical purport whatever, it must be that what is, by supposi- 
| tion, not than acknowledged English vice, may 
| Pass muster in Spain for virtue. If +‘ Azamat Batuk” maintained 





worse an 
that both betting and bull-fighting are abominable practices, we 
should agree with him, and if we happened to be particularly idle, 
might inquire which is the more abominable of the two; but 
until we meet with any other rational being who holds that vice 
in general is palliated because there is vice in England, we shall 


regard what he says on the point as frivolous. 

We never appreciated the accuracy of the epithet ‘“ infernal,” 
as applied to a bull-fight, so well as we are enabled to do by 
**Azamat Batuk.” ‘The first time he saw a fight, he ‘actually ran 
out of the bull-ring.” ‘* The sight of a horse trot- 
| ting into its own bowels hanging down to the ground is perfectly 
revolting. The intestines being put back again, the skin stitched, 


No wonder. 


and the poor animal carricd once more into the arena, under 
sufferings which provoke evident contortion in all the fow 
legs, or the sight of the expiring animal lying on the ground, 
and being charged over and over again by an_ infuriated 


bull, is horrible. Being unaccustomed to hear the horse shriek 


| with pain, we shudder when we hear, for the first time. actual 


screams extorted from these noble and patient animals by the 
insurmountable pain they are subjected to.” Every veterinary 
surgeon and every cavalry officer who has been in battle knows 
that it is only in the extremity of excruciating agony that the 
It is impossible to allege that the horse in 


horse utters a cry. 
such cases as that specified by ‘+ Azamat Batuk” suffered for but a 
few minutes, inasmuch as the stitching and accompanying opera- 
| tions must have taken time. What we have here, then, is one of 
the noblest of animals, which has lived exclusively in the service 
of man, put to death by lingering and inexpressible torments for 
If this is not devilish, we know nothing that 
If Spaniards make the God they worship in 


man’s amusement. 
| deserves the term. 
their own image—a thing as good as certain, for it has been all 
but universal among religionists—they must believe that it would 
be worthy of the Divine Being, after a man has lived a life of perfect 
virtue and obedience, to torture him out of sheer will and pleasure. 
We can well believe that the bull-fight is a result of ‘+ the natural 
blood-thirstiness of the Moro-Iberian man,” but how it should be 
| **a most wholesome preventive ” to the said bloodthirstiness is not 
| so plain. It seems that the Spaniard, ** without the sight of warm, 
steaming blood offered to him at least once a week, would draw it 
| himself,” for ** he must have it at any price.” We should be sorry 
| to tind ourselves shut up to the belief that any European race 18 
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still in so low a stage of savagery as this seems to prove of | which decorates the chapels of her coreligionists,—“ such was the 
Spaniards, but as ‘‘ Azamat Batuk ” never tires of eulogising the in- | stock from which the future Bishop was to spring; no diluted 


habitants of the Peninsula, we cannot help fearing that they 
‘It must not be forgotten,” he adds, | many generations with the grace of sacraments, enriched with the 


may be as bad as he says. 


+‘ that bull-fights are the remnants of ancient religious sacrifice, 
and that in the detail of them you can still pretty clearly trace | and sweet-scented flowers of Catholic tradition.” 
certain features to the ancient holocaust, others to the gladiators.” 
and if the essential Paganism of | formed bya different discipline. The representatives by whom Rome 


This is extremely probable ; 


sod of modern Liberalism, but an acre of ‘ good soil,’ watered for 


fertilising dews of Mary’s blessing, and planted with all the fair 
We in England 
are, for the most part, familiar with men of a different type and 


delight in the contemplation of pain could be exhibited in a form | is best known among us are men whom she has drawn from 


still more vile than that of gloating over the pangs of men, it would | another communion. 
be that of satisfaction in the agonies of helpless and innocent! which never ceases to be foreign to it, 
It seems positively incredible that any writer should depict | and, however passionately they may proclaim their submission, an 


brutes. 


They bring to their new position something 
a liberality of culture 


the horrors and atrocities of the bull-ring 2: they are depicted in| independence of thought with which those who are “to the 


these pages, and yet attempt to apologise for them. 


On behalf of the Spaniards, ‘‘ Azamat Batuk ” declares that they 


manner born ” cannot be reproached. 
Thomas Grant’s father was a non-commissioned officer of the 


are hospitable, courteous, affectionate in their families, content | 71st Highlanders, and served with that regiment in the campaign 


with their country and themselves, sober, 
of filthy luere. 


there can be no doubt,—they have a saying that if God were not 


king in Heaven he would be king in Spain, and have a French 
king for cook. 


their advocate is fain to confess that ‘* money can do anything} mean to be a Bishop,’ 


That they do not work with the feverish 
might be meritorious, 


in Spanish politics.” 
intensity of English money-makers 


sagacious, not greedy 
Of the high estimate they form of their country | boy naturally became ‘a son of the regiment,” 


of Waterloo, and in the subsequent occupation of France. The 
but he seems 
never to have had any inclination for a military life. On the 
contrary, he resolved at a very early age not only to follow the 


That they are not avaricious is not so certain,— | ecclesiastical profession, but even to rise to eminence in it. “I 


* he said at eight years old, to an officer who 
had complimented him on some clever reply with a prophecy that 
he would rise to be a General. The first step on the ladder was 


if we could believe their cultivation of repose to have a/| the promotion to the office of acolyte, which he discharged for Dr. 


better motive than indolence. The notion at which we arrive 
by the process of carefully recollecting ‘‘ Azamat Batuk’s ” facts, 
and carefully forgetting his inferences from them, is that 
Spaniards have good qualities and better capabilities, but that 
they exhibit an antique,—not uninteresting or unmitigatedly 
bad,—yet, on the whole, obsolete and vicious type of national 
pride, exclusiveness, and selfishness, Spaniards are kind to each 
other, but they are not kind to foreigners. They were glad to 
entertain ‘* Azamat Batuk,” but his company, we have no doubt, 
was more than worth his room. Their conduct to Amadeo was 
morosely, selfishly unkind. They had asked the Italian to come 
to reign over them, and it was indecently spiteful and mean to | 
make life wretched to him and his Queen by studied insults. Of | 
no country in Europe except Spain can it, we presume, be said | 
that a foreigner, civilly asking the way in it, is not sure of an 
obliging reply. We regard it as not impossible that a new era 
is beginning to dawn upon Spain. 


in the people; it is something considerable to have produced 
| 


such an orator as Castelar, and such a practical politician as 
Figueras. ** Azamat Batuk” holds that Carlism and Alfonsism will | 
both succumb to a firmly established Republic, and he shows that 
a Federal Republic in Spain is neither the impracticable nor the 
alarming thing some have imagined it to be. His book is one of | 
the most amusing of its class we have ever seen, and everything is | 
instructive in it except its social and ethical judgments, ‘+ Azamat 
Batuk ” does not prove his enthusiasm for Spain to be reasonable, | 
but the presence of that enthusiasm in his book decidedly brightens 
it. In Spain there are no brooks and no singing-birds, in 
Spaniards there is (except among themselves) no cordial 
sociability, no sprightliness ; but these considerations are of quite 
too little importance to check the ardours of that ‘ eternal, pro- 
found love” which, he tells us, he will guard for his ‘ dear 
Spain.” 
to the country and the people as well as * / 
really bewitching woman is not the one whose merits and charms 
you can catalogue, who has no waywardness, no wild and piquant 


brilliancy, who faultlessly suckles fools and chronicles small-beer, | 


‘There are persons who ought, on account of the qualities you can 


expressly name in them, to be highly objectionable, but who are | 
It may be so in the case of Spain, but the simple | 


fascinating. 
truth is that, whenever ‘*Azamat Batuk” 
begins stating facts, he says something that tells against the land 


ceases praising and 


and the people he adores. 

DR. GRANT, BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK.* 
WE willingly make the acknowledgment which Miss Ramsay asks 
of her Protestant readers, that. the time spent in reading this 
Bishop Grant was a man of many 
self-devotion, and humility it will 


biography will not be lost. 
spiritual graces, whose purity, 
profit every one to contemplate. And for another reascn, his life | 
is an interesting and instructive study. For he was indeed a 
“Catholic of Catholics,” no neophyte, but born and bred and | 
nourished in the traditions of his faith. ‘+ Such was the stock,” 
says his biographer, in her exuberant style, not unlike the art | 
i 


* Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark. By Grace Ramsay. Author of “A 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1874. 


There is great capacity latent | 


Perhaps, after all, if we went to Spain, we should take | 
Azamat Batuk.” The | 


Briggs, priest at Chester, to which city his father’s regiment had 
been moved. Dr. Briggs soon discovered the boy's desire, and 
lent it the kindest help. It is a curious and not altogether 
pleasing trait in Bishop Grant's character, that in his life-long 
| gratitude for this help, he persistently ignored the contribution 
which his own father had made to his support. Twelve pounds a 
year was the amount paid by the elder Grant, no small sun 
| out of a serjeant’s modest pay, and the amount was afterwards 
| increased ; but Dr. Grant out of humility represented himself as 
having been wholly supported by Dr. Briggs, and ignored the sacri- 
fice made by natural affection, in order to exalt the kindness of his 
| Spiritual father. ‘The lad was sent in due course to Ushaw, and 
thence to the English College at Rome, where he graduated with 
the greatest distinction in 1841. In the same year, he was or- 
dained sub-deacon, deacon, and priest. -It may comfort 
| scrupulous Anglicans who think that in our Communion we wn- 
duly shorten the diaconate, to know that these orders were all 
conferred in the space of a fortnight. It seems even more 

irregular to us, who are wont to think with conventional respect 
of the apex doctoralis in Divinity, to learn that the young priest. 

then in his twenty-fifth year, ‘immediately after his ordination. 
| was created a Doctor of Divinity.” His first promotion was to be 

| seerctary to Cardinal Acton, a post which brought him into con- 
tact with the numerous tribe of English visitors. ‘ It was on the 

occasion,” we read, ‘of his entering wpon this, to him, worldly 
‘stage of his career that Dr. Grant adopted the habit of keeping 
his eyes down.” This practice he adhered to so rigorously that « 
“lady was able to win £50 for an orphan asylum by getting the 

Bishop to look at her. Some one had promised that sum on what 
apparently seemed an impossible condition, but the rule was 
| broken for once in a good cause. Nevertheless, he seems to have 
' secn all that he wanted to see, astonishing, for instance, a penitent 
by rebuking her for her excessive particularity about dress. In 
1844 Dr. Grant was made rector of the English College at 
Rome, which he governed with success for about seven years. 
In 1851, being then thirty-four years old, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Southwark, It is curious to read the story of “ Papal 
Aggression,” as it is told from the other side. One thing 
Roman authorities had no notion of the 








| 


seems certain, that the 
violent storm which their proceedings were about to raise, and 
that their ignorance was justified by the apparent consent of the 
English Government. Lord Minto had .seen the scheme on paper 
years before with apparent assent, and Lord John Russell had 
assured the new Cardinal Archbishop that “if the new Bishops 


‘assumed no titles belonging to Protestant sees, their appointment 


would meet with no opposition on the part of Iler Majesty's 
Government.” The English people, however, with the 
briety and heat of judgment they have always shown in relation 
to this particular topic, took the matter very seriously, and the 
new prelate was not agreeable or casy. Dr, 
conducted himself with singular tact, 
career in 


lliso- 


position of the 
Grant scems to have 
‘worldly ” portion of his 
some measure helped him, ‘This storm past, he devoted him- 
self to his episcopal work, making himself loved by all who 
| had to deal with him, especially by the community, to which he 


in which, doubtless, the 


gave no small portion of his heart, the Orphanage at Norwood, 
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The story of his relation with the Sisters and their charges is 
very sweet and touching, and good for the heart of any reader. 
Not long after his consecration he had to arrange for the mission 
of a contingent of Roman Catholic nurses to the Crimean hospitals, 
and managed an affair not always simple with much skill, and 
with a liberality of feeling—if the word ‘liberality ” does not 
offend—which was better than all skill. But the outward in- 
cidents in such a life are not many. Dr. Grant was present at 
Rome at.the canonisation of the Japanese martyrs in 1862; and 
it was at Rome that he died, early in the morning of the Ist 
of June, 1870, while in attendance at the C2cumenical Coun- 
cil. Dr. Grant’s intellect was acute rather than strong. He 
is described as having been profoundly versed in Canon Law, 
and he seems to have been a ready Latinist. As for any other 
learning, or even culture, no mention, at least, is made of it in this 
biography. There is, indeed, a noticeable absence of any interest, 
literary or even political, beyond the immediate sphere of eccle- 
siastical affairs. Even here, Dr. Grant’s range of vision was of the 
narrowest. In speaking of the great question of the day, the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility, he could give no other account of the 
opposition which it encountered, an opposition which both on 
historical and on personal grounds merited respect, than that ‘‘a 
woman at the Prussian Court was at the bottom of it.” His 
virtues were of another kind. Without being in the least unprac- 
tical or wanting in shrewdness, he was utterly unworldly. Forced 
to lead a secular life, he had the virtues of that life which is called 
par excellence, religious. An utter forgetfulness of self, a thorough 
mastery of the flesh, a humility that shrank from nothing, a charity 
that was never wearied, these virtues characterised him. And 
there were mixed with them qualities which do not always, which, 
it may even be said, seldom are found in their company. Relentlessly 
denying himself all that are called the pleasures of life, and racked 
for no small part of his days by acute bodily pain, he enforced the 
duty of cheerfulness. ‘* Cheerfulness,” he said, ‘‘ was the safest 





and surest weapon a soul can wield against the devil.” ‘Tortured 
himself by excessive scruples, he disposed with boldness and wis- 
dom of the scruples of others. Sometimes it is difficult to resist | 
a smile at his proceedings. It seems childish that he should | 
have eagerly seized an opportunity of covering with pepper an 
orange that had been carefully sugared for his benefit, or have | 
made himself ill—and he was suffering, it should be known, from | 
disease of the stomach—by eating a bad egg. But if there is any 
greatness in dominion over the things which dominate many men 

to the ruin of their lives, Dr. Grant had attained that greatness in 


no common degree. 

And yet, as it seems to us, there was something strangely 
defective in the spiritual basis of his life. A saint should have 
some adequate conception of the Divine Being for whom he 
lives. It is often alleged against orthodox believers’ that 
they obscure by the figure of the Son, to whom, practically, 
it is said, all their worship is paid, the divine Father. There 
is some truth in the charge. ‘There is, doubtless, a popular 
theology in which the Father becomes an abstraction, leaving all 
the work of Redemption to the Son; or, even worse, a terrible 
Being, from whose wrath that Son has to save the Elect. But 
at the worst, even here, there is something adequate, something 
worthy of love and worship, in the conception of the Son. In 
Dr. Grant’s vision of a spiritual world this, too, seems to be 
The Saviour of the Gospels, the Divine Being of the 


wanting. 
Ile is wor- 


Epistles, is not the Presence that pervades this life. 
shipped, indeed, with an unceasing worship, but it is not as a 
Person; it is in the localised, or, if we may say it without 
irreverence, the inanimate form, of the transubstantiated elements. 
The really personal presences recognised in the spiritual life here 
depicted are the Virgin and the Saints, It is not now the Father, 
it is the Son himself, who is obscured by the crowd of demi- 
gods, beyond whom the worshipper does not, it would seem, dare to 
lift his eyes. To turn back from such a life as this, full as it is of 
beauty and sweetness, to the New Testament is an astonishing 
contrast. Is it possible that St. Paul and Dr. Grant were of the | 
same faith ? Or would it be too much to say, that the saint-like 
Bishop of Southwark was a perfect Christian, but that he wor- | 











shipped other divinities ? | 
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ence. A colliery-owner has made very considerable profits by workin, 
some good seams of coal. These are exhausted in process of time, 5 
the demand continues, What can he do but send out any material that 
may be left him, without caring much for its quality? These tw 
volumes are dug up, so to speak, out of very inferior seams indeed 
When Mr. Davies speaks in his own person, he is as clever, lively, ond 
amusing, and we may add, as sensible as ever; but then the greater 
part of his book is made up of stuff to which not one of these epithets 
can possibly be applied, in fact, it isin a great measure a collection 
of pamphlets and addresses by all sorts of eccentric thinkers 
and speculators, some of them possessing a certain interest, 
many of them utterly worthless, but all getting, under the 
auspices of Dr. Davies’s publication, a circulation which they could 
not possibly have attained without it. Wo take the first volume, of 
which the first article is entitled “The Nemesis of Faith.” There arg 
three pages about Mr. Moncure Conway’s chapel, if it be called a 
chapel, and its services; and then come fourteen pages of Mr. Conway's 
lecture. The next chapter contains Dr. Davies and Dr. Perfitt ip 
about equal proportions. In the third, we get no less than nineteen 
pages of a discourse by a certain Mr. Revel; in the fourth, a great deal 
more than this of the teaching and ritual of “ Humanitarians.” Chapters 
on “Sociable Heretics” and on “An Unhistoric Christ” succeed, in 
which we still have to invert the original “A ‘ha'porth of sack %to 
‘an intolerable quantity of bread.’ Later on in the volume, we hayg 
no less than twenty-three continuous pages containing the views of 
Mr. Herbert Noyes on ‘ Matrimonal Relations and Social Reforms,” 
Having used up the word ‘intolerable,’ what are we to say when we 
find ourselves, after an interval of two pages, confronted with a lecture 
by a Madame Ronniger, “On Certain Moral and Esthetic Deficiencies 
in the Education of the Present Day,” extending to no less than twenty- 
eight pages? Then, again, a little further on, all in the same volume, 
we get twenty pages of Mr. Voysey? Cannot Mr. Voysey ‘sling stones’ 
for himself, without hitting us from under the shield of Dr. Davies? 
We need hardly say, after what we have stated about the composition 
of the two volumes, that they produce a very decided effect of tediousness 
on the reader. 

Judith Gwynne. By Lisle Carr, 3 vols. (Henry S. King and Co.)— 
The heroine has two lovers, one of them a man of birth and position, who 


| has behaved to her with the utmost baseness, a baseness which he 


avows and justifies with cynical audacity; the other, an honest fellow, 
whose love, were she not preoccupied, she would have been glad to return, 
We cannot estimate highly the author’s capability for judging of the char- 
acter of women; to us it seems that the humiliating tenacity with which 
the heroine clings to a love which she knows to bo unworthy is not 
true to nature. Women, we believe, retain their faith in those they love 
long after all others have ceased to believe in them; but that faith 
once destroyed, the idol once proved to be clay, they love no longer. 
The worthy lover is driven into “evil courses, children of despair.” 
Among other things, he meets with one Lina St. Clair, an actress of 
doubtful character. With her he becomes almost entangled. The sceno 
in which he finally escapes from her fascination is described with some 
power, but we do not think it edifying. It ends doubtless in the 
triumph of virtue. So did the “Choice of Hercules.” Yet we can 
imagine this subject treated, say by a French painter, in a way that 
would make it other than instructive. The fortunes of these four people 
make up the chief part of the story. The first volume contains a very 
foolish flirtation of Judith’s aristocratic lover with a farmer's wife ; the 
story is of little use in the narrative, and it would have been far better 
to have omitted it. Other common-place and conventional characters 
fill up the scene. On the whole, we may say that the three volumes 
might have been compressed into one of tolerable capability of being 
read, 

Roseteaque ; or, the Heir of Treville Crewse. By Mrs. Bray. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—This is a story of the old-fashioned sort, with 
all the machinery to which we are so well used. There is a grasping 
old man who tries to secure his evil gains by making up a marriage 
between his daughter and the rightful heir; there are smugglers, 
conspirators, mysterious strangers, trap-doors, homicides, revelations of 
unknown relationships, and all the rest of it. The actors in the story 
are of the most conventional sort, good or bad, as the exigencies of the 
plot demand, but without any distinctive character at all. It will be 
supposed that the effect of the whole is not very attractive, yet there is 
incident enough in the story to make it tolerable to some readers. 

New Eprrtoxs.— Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. By Piazzi 
Smyth. (Isbister.)—This is a second and enlarged edition of a work 
which many of our readers will remember as having appeared about 


ten years ago. They will recollect how the great coffer which the 


| ignorant have taken for the sarcophagus of Cheops was really 4% 


measure, holding what we call four quarters of wheat (the word 
“ pyramid,” it must be understood, comes not from sip, “ fire,” but from 
xupss, Wheat); how the measurements of the pyramid (it is quite 
amazing to read how even capable observers have blundered over these 


same measurements) are mysteriously connected with the length of the 


Heterodox London, By C. M. Davies, M.D. 2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) | earth’s axis and the year; how even Christianity finds symbols signi- 
—We shall illustrate our estimate of these two volumes by acomparison | ficant of itself in the chambers of this marvellous construction. Mr. 


which many of our readers will be able to appreciate by recent experi- | Piazzi Smyth has enlarged his work, including “ all the most important 
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7 
discoveries up to the present time.” Anyone who has a strong head, 


with no disposition to insanity, may read this book with interest, and 
ssibly with profit. Dr. T. Nicholas publishes a fourth edition, 
enlarged and revised, of his Pedigree of the English People (Longmans). 
We notice that the preface to the third edition is dated “ Christmas, 
1873,” and we are glad to see that Dr. Nicholas’s work has achieved the 
success which it so well deserves. That the English people “are vastly 
Jess ‘ Teutonic ’ than their language,” to use Professor Huxley’s words, 
jsa very important fact, which Dr. Nicholas should be thanked for at least 
helping to establish. ‘We have also to notice a second edition of 
The Great Condé and the Period of the Fronde, 2 vols., by Walter Fitz- 
Patrick (Chatto and Windus). Canon Robertson’s valuable History of 
the Christian Church from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation (Murray) 
js republished in the convenient form of eight small octavo volumes, 
We have received new editions of Lyrics from a Country Lane, by John 
L. Owen (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.); Stokes on Memory (Houlston) ; 
Cassy, by Hesba Stretton (Henry S. King and Co.) A very pretty 
little volume, containing Sir A. Helps’s Oulita the Serf (Strahan), calls for 
a special word of commendation. Mr. R. Carew Hazlitt republishes 
with certain changes and additions Dodsley’s Old English Plays (Reeves 
and Turner).—— We have also to notice a reprint, but withoutany preface, 
editor's name, or date, of The Chase,a Poem, by William Somerville 
(Tegg). To some of our readers, Somerville’s verse will probably be a 
novelty, and we shall take the liberty of offering them a specimen :— 
“ Cambria's proud kings (though with reluctance) paid 
Their tributary wolves ; head after head, 
In full account, till the woods yield no more, 
And all the rav'nous race exstinct is lost. 
In fertile pastures more securely grazed 
The social troops, and soon their large increase 
With curling fleeces whitened all the plains. 
But yet, alas! the wily fox remain'd, 
A subtle, pilfering foe, prowling around 
In midnight shades, and wakeful to destroy. 
In the full fold, the poor defenceless lamb, 
Seized by his guileful arts, with sweet warm blood 
Supplies a rich repast. The mournful ewe, 
Her dearest treasure lost, thro’ the dim night 
Wanders perplexed, and darkling bleats in vain: 
While in the adjacent bush, poor Philomel 
(Herself a parent once, till wanton churls 
Despoil'd her nest,) joins in her loud laments, 
With sweeter note, and more melodious woe. 
For these nocturnal thieves, huntsman, prepare 
Thy sharpest vengeance.” 
A modern bard of the “ chase” would give a very different rationale of 
fox-hunting. If we may judge trom this specimen, in which we have to 
correct ‘‘dim nigh” into “dim night,” the reprint might have been 


more correctly made. 
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To Supscripers IN THE Unitep States.—The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 


Terms OF SuBscriPTion.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; Half- Yearly, 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 

To ADVERTISERS.—7Zo insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10, FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. (Founded 1836.) 
Has taken a leading part in freeing Assurance Contracts from complication. 


The Policies are indisputable. 


The Valuation Reserves afford the highest known degreo of security. 


The Bonus recently declared was unusually large. 
The Assured receive nine-tenths of the profits. 


Tho guaranteeing Capital of One Million is held by nearly three hundred members of the Legal Profession. 
TRUSTEES. 


Tho Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. Lord HATHERLEY. 

The Right Hon. Lord COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
Sir THOMAS TILSON. 


THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing Master in Chancery. 
GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 

WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Sourcrtors.—Messrs. DomviILLE, LAWRENCE, and GRAHAM. 


E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








Explanatory Reports and Parliamentary Returns will be forwarded. 





| diallealiadhes COLLEGE. 








The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be HELD in 
DECEMBER next. . 


AST LONDON HOSPITAL for 
CHILDREN, RATCLIFF CROSS, E. 

AID is earnestly solicited towards the Erection of 
the New Isolation Ward of this most useful and over- 
crowded Hospital. The advantages of an Isolation 
Ward in certain classes of cases are obvious; and in 
the densely populated and very poor neighbourhood 
of Ratcliff Cross, where this Hospital is doing so much 
good, it is more than elsewhere a necessity. 

Donations may be sent to CHARLES A. PRESCOTT, 
Esq., 62 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


Vit SHORTLY CLOSE.—FOR- 





TIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
{INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. Admission 1s, 
Catalogue 6d. Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, S.W. 

H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


i R. C. H. LAKE receives a LIMITED 
NUMBER of RESIDENT PUPILS. 
“ Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey. 


R ODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

\ ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letter. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 

}and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesiGNer, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





ETITION, PETITION. — PUBLIC 
WORSHIP BILL.—Signatures are requested to 

the Petition that Parliament will not pass any Bill 
regulating matters connected with Church Worship, 
without also giving the poorer Parishioners, “ag- 
grieved” by the renting or unjust appropriation of 
their own Parish Churches to a tenth of the families 


in the parish, an easy and cheap process in the new 
Court for trying the question with tie Churchwardens 
and Ordinary. Forms and other papers for freeing 
Parish Church sent free by the National Association, 
Central OMe, St. Joun Street, Manchester. 


*TEHE SHADOW of DEATH.”— 

_ Painted by Mr. HOLMAN HUNT in Bethlohem, 
Jerusalem, and Nazareth. Began in 1868, completed 
end of 1872.—NOW on VIEW, at 598 Old Bond Street. 
—The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six.—Admit- 
tance, One Shilling. bo 
TINUE SOCLELY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SECOND 
EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATUKDA Y. July 25 
—5 Pa! |Mall East. From 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s. 

ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


| 
} 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO.| PENNINGTON and ©O., 3 Royal Exchange 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGats Hitt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





THE USE OF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &e., &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
AN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWE LS. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


SOME OF THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS OF 
THE DAY 
RECOMMEND 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





VIENNA EXHIBITION. | 

RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the * Medal for Progress" at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
: “A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.""— Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 








E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4@e@ SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E£. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against | 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled | 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 

| 





lead the public.—92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





LF ge SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
‘ The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- | 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


| 

OHN BURGESS and SON'S! 

Original and Superior | 

ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 

Ifas been Manufactured only by them for more than a | 

Hundred Years, at | 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. | 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 

| 


OUNG'S ARNICATED CORN and | 
; BUNION PLAISTERS, the best ever invented 
for giving immediate ease and removing those painful | 
excrescences, Price 6d and Is per box. May be 
procured of any chemist. Observe the trade mark— 
HY—without which none are genuine. Be sure and 
ask for Young's 


R KMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
\ Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 


| PENNINGTON 


MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 


| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 


Buildings, London, E.O. 





ata CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 


HOWARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied 
description. 

25, 26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, »B 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by Steam Power. 
PATENTEES OF 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
anp CARPET. 











ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag—Perfect as a 
} Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS, 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 








188 STRAND. 


Sees ame and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 


‘ 


85 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDk. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ATOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
LN AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded iu perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 


post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage | 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
K LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of | 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEWUs, ! 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d. 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, | 
London. | 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
H’ IR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’SOINTMENTS& PILLS. 
—For atl skin diseases, however inveterate, 

these medicines are a sovereign remedy. While the 
Ointment passes through the pores of the skin, as 
water saturates the soil or as salt penetrates meat, 





| the Pills act upon the blood, which they correct and 


purify. The whole physical machinery is thus ren- 
dered healthy, regular, and vigorous. The cure thus 
effected is not partial and temporary; the disease is 
entirely and for ever driven from the system, and the 
patient need not be apprehensive of its return. As 
these medicines have no violent action, they do not 


| necessitate any interruption of ordinary avocations. 
| They are composed of rare balsams, and may safely 


be given to young children and delicate females. gages | 


7 TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | 


and the Truss (which cannot fail to tt) forwarded by | 





ONDONand WESTMINSTER BANK, 
—NOTICE is hereby given, that a SPECIAL 


and C O.’S | GENERAL MEETING of this Company will he held 


at the Bank, in Lothbury, on WEDNESDAY, the 15th 
| day of July next, at One o'clock precisely, for the pur- 
pose of receiving a Half-yeurly Report from the 
Directors, and to declare a Dividend. 

27th May, 1874. T. P. SHIPP, Secretary, 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be Closeq 
to prepare for the Dividend on the Ist July next, and 
will re-open on the 4th of July. 

Proprietors registered on the 39th June in the Books 
of the Company will be entitled to the Dividend for the 
current Half-year on the number of Shares then stand- 
ing in their respective names. 


DHGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
z {GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries );HN J. BROOMFIELD. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

4 Fleet Street, London, 

Invested Assets on 3ist December, 1873 ... £5,486,749 

Income for the past year ove eee oo» 507,234 

Amount paid on death to December last ... 9,856,739 
Forms of proposal, &c., may be obtained at the office, 








ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847, 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principat 
towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated aad 
collected. Money received on deposit. For terms 
apply at the Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


\ ONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
L ARE LOST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH. 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 5 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £140,000, 
Annual Income, £160,000, 
£810,000 RAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca! 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
| bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 

bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
| Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, aud Yoko- 
| hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
| office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
| travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
| British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
| the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &., 

and the effecting of remittances between the above- 

named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1874. 





re AHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 


| CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 


| some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 


seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





M ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
LY largest holders of Whisky intheworld, Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


JURE AERATED WATERS.— 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, Soda, Potass, 

Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; and for GOUT, Lithia and 
Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS & SON, Rutbin,” and 
every label bears their trade-mark. Sold everywhere, 
Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 

London Agents:—W. BEST and SONS, Henrietta 
Street, Cavendish Sauare. 

CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 

DURE MALT VINEGAR, 

of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Wholesale at 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


MPRUVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock’ for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried, 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 
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SUBSCRIPTION FOR £400,000 SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, 
Authorised by the East London Railway Act, 1874, 
Of which £215,000 has already been taken by-the Proprietors of Shares and Stocks 


EAST LONDON RAI 











RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Tuterest at 6 per Cent. per Annum will be secured on the above £400,000 Debenture Stock during the construction of the Line, 
up to Ist July, 1876, by Investment in Consols iv the names of — 
WILLIAM HAWES, Chairman of the Company, 


LAWFORD ACLAND, 
JOHN SALE BARKER, 


' Directors. 


‘The total Debenture Capital of the Company, including the £400,000 now for Subscription, is £965,600, the total Annual Charge for Interest on 
which will not exceed £57,996. 





This wilt be Secured by the outlay by the Company, including the Stock vo 


The net annual income of the Company is estimated on well considered figures at .., ....6...-.0c0008 sveseee 
From which must be deducted the interest on the £566,600 Debenture Capital of the Company already issued ......... 


Which would leave a balance of .......00..cceeeeseeeeee 


v for > bse ription, of £2,766,600. 


crcccccce,coccee 165,000 
33,996 
sekenenetioke evcvbessiensses . See 


Available to meet the amount of interest, viz.:—£24,000 per annum required on tho £400,000 Debenture Capital authorised by the above.Act. 


Being more than Five times the Amount required for that Purpose. 


DIRECTORS. 


William Hawes, Esq., Chairman. 
Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Majer-Gereral Brownrigg, C.B. 


H. M. Brownrigg, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
| 


John Sate Barker, Esq. 
Peter Graham, Esq. 
A'fred Smee, Esq., F.R.S. 


H. H. Stansfield, Esq. 


SOLICITORS—Messrs Wilson, Bristows, and Carpmael, 1 Copthail buil tings, F.C. Londor 


SECRETARY—G. E. Coop. r, Esq. 


OFFICES—3 Great Winchester street builuings, E.C., Londor 





The Directors of the East London Railway Company are prepared to receive { five years, and afterwards up to the year 189 (or at the option of the Brighton 


applications for the balance of £400,000 Six per Cent. Debenture Stock authorised 
to be raised by the East London hailway Act, 1874 (which will rank immediately 
after the existing Debenture Capital), of which £215,000 has already been subscribed 
by the Proprietors of the Company, the balance £185,000 being now offered to the 
public at £105 per £100 Debenture Stock, payable as follows :— 
£10 per cent. on Application. 
20 ., 4 on Allotment. 
25 ., » on 15th August, 1874. 
25 ., » on 15th September, 1874. 
25... on 15th October, 1874, 
£105 

Interest at 6 per Cent. per annum will accrue on each instalment from the date 
of payment, Subscribers being at liberty to pay up in full at any date when an 
instalment falls due. 

The Interest will be payable half-yearly at the London and Westminster Bank, 
Lothbury, E.C., on the Ist January and Ist July. 

The first payment of Interest will be on the Ist January, 1875. 

Pending the completion of the Line, interest will be secured to the Ist July, 1876, 
by the investment of a sufficient sum for the purpose in Consols, as referred to 
above. 

The total capital of the Company is £2,766,600, of which £966,600 is Debenture 
Capital (being £566,600 previously subscribed, and £400,000 now being issued), the 
remaining £1,800,000 being entitled to dividend after the inierest has been paid on 
the total Debenture Capita!, and divided as follows:—Ordinary Shares, £1,400,000, 
and Preference Stock, £400,000, 

The Directors fully anticipate the Line will be opened for traffic by the end of 
next year. 

The estimate of the passenger traffic of the East London Railway Company was 
originally £740 per mile per week. The passenger traffic of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway is now £670 per mile per week, and the goods traffle of the North 
London Railway is above £200 per mile per week, or 37 per cent of its receipts. 

The Goods Traffic of the London and North-Western Railway produces £2,416,000 
per annum, and the Passenger Traffic only £1,858,000 per annum, giving for Goods 
6s 54d per train mile, and for Passengers 5s 04d per train mile. 

Passenger traflic equal to that of the Metropolitan District Railway, estimated at 
their average receipts per passenger, and Goods traffic in the same proportion as 
the North London, Rallway, will give a weekly mileage receipt to this Company of 
£860 per mile per week 

The receipts from passengers on the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District 
Railways are under 24d each passenger, with lite or no goods traffic. 

The estimated average receipt from all passengers going to and from Old Broad 
Street to the New Cross Junctions of the Brighton and South-Eastern Lines will 
be 83d edch, and from the traffic between stations at 24d each. 

These rates, taking only half the number of Passengers using the Metropolitan 
District Railway, will give an annual income of £210,000 

To which must be added Goods and Mineral Traffic ........c..cccsessseesereee 120,000 





330,000 


Making together a total estimated income per annum of ........ eoevcceccsees 
165,000 


From which has to be deducted the cost of working, 50 per cent.*,.......+ 


Leaving a net estimated Income of...... 165,000 

Tue East LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY will form a highway for Traffic between 
the Northern and Southern systems of Railways, turough London, by means of 
Junctions or connections with :— 

1, The Great Eastern Railway, 

2. The London and Brighton Railway, 

3. The South-Eastern Kailway, 

4. The South London Railway ; 
and it will also be brought into immediate proximity to 

5. The North London Railway and 

6. The Metropolitan Railway ; 
by/means of which the entire district South of the Metropolis now traversed by the 
Southern lines, and that traversed by the Great Eastern, the Blackwall, and the 
Tilbury and Southend Railways on the East and North-East, will be brought into 
connection with the City at the Central Broad Street Station. Direct communica- 
tion will thus be afforded not only for the large residentia! traffic on the great lincs 
before mentioned, but a!so for the transmission of goods and minerals, as well as 
passengers, to and from the manufacturing districts and the Continent. 

The Line is worked and maintained by the Brighton Railway Company on ad 
vantageous terms to the East London Ruilway, under the conditions defined in the 
Company's Act of Parliament, viz., at 53 per cent. of the gross receipts for the first 

* The maximum rate of 53 per cent. now paid is revisable every 5 years on the 
principle that the cost shall not exceed the actual cost of working, at a fair 
estimate, of the Brighton Railway. 

















Railway Company in perpetuity) at a rate not exceeding the actual cost of working, 
the Rolling Stock being also provided by the Brighton Company. 
The Sections of the Company's Line which are completed and worked are:— 
1. From the New Cross Station of the Brighton Railway to Wapping. 
2. From the Old Kent Road Station of the South London Railway to Wapping. 
The estimates show that the receipts of the East London Railway will be ample 
security for the payment of the Interest on the entire Debenture Capital of the 
Company, the total! estimated uet income being £165,000 per annum, distributed as 
follows :— 
Stock. 


To the holders of Debenture Capital previously issued ... £566,600 
To the holders of the £400,000 Debenture Stock now in 
course of subscription ... oe ooo coe eee ore 


Interest. 
oo» £33,996 
400,000... 24,000 

£966,600... £57,996 
Leaving, after paying the Interest on the whole of the Debenture Capital, a balance 
for distribution among the Sharebolders and Preference Stockholders of £107,000. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by the payment of £10 on each £100 
Debenture Stock applied for, must be made on the accompanying Form, and 
forwarded to the Bankers of the Company, the Loudon and Westminster Bank, 
41 Lothbury, E.C., London. 

Should any applicant receive no allotment, the deposit paid will be returned 
forthwith without deductions ; and should a smaller amount be allotted than ap- 
plied for, the balance paid on application will be applied towards payment of the 
amount payable on allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalments at the due date will render all previous payments 
liable to forfeiture. 

Provisional Certificates will be issued, to be exchanged, when fully paid up, for 
Debeutare Stock Certiticates, the Stock being then registered in Subscribers’ names 
free of all Stamp Duty or other charges. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary, G. E. 
Cooper, Esq., at the Offices of the Company, 3 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, 
£.C., London, 

lt is well known that no class of security is so much sought for by Trustees, 
Bankers, and others, as English Railway Debenture Stocks, com)ining, as they do, 
a fixed income, with security on the whole of the revenues and properties of the 
undertakings. 

In illustration of this, may be mentioned, the 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock of the 
Metropolitan Railway, which is quoted at £100 to £102 per Cent., equal toa 6 per 
Cent. Steck at £150 per £100 Stock, or £50 premium. Also the 6 per Cent. Deben- 
ture Stock of the Metropolitan District Railway, issued at £102 per £100 Stock, 
which is now quoted £123 ex Dividend, or 25 per Cent, premium. 

It may be expecied that similar re-ult will be obtained for the Debenture 
Stock of the East London Railway as the line approaches completion, the present 
quotation on the London Stock Exchange for the £566,600 Debenture Stock 
already issued of the Kast London Railway being 107 to 110 per ceut.—By order of 
the Board, WILLIAM HAWES, Chairman. 

G, E. COOPER, Secretary. 

London, 3 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C., 10th July, 1874. 






SUBSCRIPTION for £400,000 SLX PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK 
(Authorised by the East London Railway Act, 1874.) 
Of which £215,000 has been subscribed by the Proprietors of Shares and Stocks of 


THE EAST LONDON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(TO BK RETAINED BY THE BANKERS.) 
TO THe DIRECTORS OF THE EAst LONOON RAILWAY COMPANY, 

Gentlemen,—Having paid tv your credit at your Bankers, the London and West- 
minster Bank, the sum of Pounds, being £10 per cent, on an application 
for £ Six per cent. Debenture Stock of the East London Railway Com- 
pany, [ request you to allot to me that or any smaller amount of the said Stock, and 
i hereby agree to accept the same, and to pay the instalments due thereon, to 
complete ihe price of £105 per £100 Stock, according to the terms of your Pro- 

syectus, dated Lith July, L874. 
Name (in full),......++ 
AGATORR  ccorcrccecece 
Profession (if any) 
Date. 











ceccssceseee cesocenceoe eccccccccecscececes 
cccvesese 1874. 
BABMALUPS .oc.cocccccccsvccccccscee 
yn to be Miled up if the Applicant wishes to pay up in full) 
ny Subserption in full on wllotment. 
iwun 





(Addit = 
I desire to pay 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 273, will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS, 
THE ISLB OF WIGHT. 
PRIMITIVE MAN—TYLOR AND LUBBOCK. 
THE COUNTESS OF NITHSDALE. 
ENGLISH VERS DE SOCIETE. 
MorTLeyY’s JOHN OF BARNEVELD—DIPLOMACY IN THE 
16TH CENTURY. 
Tue LABOUR MOVEMENT AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
. JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS. 
. Victor AMADEUS: A REVERSAL OF HISTORY, 
9. THE STATE OF THE CHURCH. 
JOHN MurrAy, Albemarle Street. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW for JULY, No. CXIX., is now ready, 
price 6s, containing :— 
THe DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 
DAVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS, 
LorD ELLENBOROUGH'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 
THE PRIMEVAL ARCH ZOLOGY OF ROME, 
Far Russia. 
THE TORY ADMINISTRATION. 
FINGER-RINGS, 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and STouGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


ome 


2N> 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 285, JULY, will be published on SATURDAY 
NEXT, the 18th inst, 
CONTENTS. 
OCEAN WARFARE. 
THE SPEAKER'S BIBLE. 
NASMYTH’sS PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE MOON. 
MOTLEY’s LIFE AND DEATH OF BARNEVELDT. 
HALL's MODERN ENGLISH. 
THE CANON OF BEAUTY IN GREEK ART. 
GuizoT'’s HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
. THE CLEASBY-VIGFUSSON ICELANDIC DICTIONARY. 
. JOURNAL OF HENRY, LORD COCKBURN. 
London: LONGMANS & Co,; Edinburgh, A. & 0, BLACK. 


GO 9S Gm G2 8 


Now ready, price 6s, 


igs WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series. No. XCI., JULY, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 


1. BUTLER’S ANALOGY : ITS STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 

2. EMIGRATION. 

3. GOETHE AND MILL: a CONTRAST. 

4. THE ADMIRALTY AND THE NAVY. 

5. Mr, LEWES AND METAPHYSICS. 

6. THE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN. 

7. LAMARCK. 

8. THE NATIONALIZATION 

CHURCH. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


OF THE ESTABLISHED 


HOLIDAY NUMBER, * LONDON SOCIETY.” 
Second Edition, now ready. 
“ QEA-SIDE SECRETS; or, a Holiday 
Dream of London Society.” Edited by 
FLORENCE MARRYAT, JUNE, 1874. 
CONTENTS. 
Att AnouTit. By F. C. Burnand. 
Cruikshank, Jun. 
A Trip To Loco INVER. By Sir C. L. Young. 
A LEGENDOF TENBY. By Joseph Hatton. Lllustrated 
by J A. Pasquier, 
THE ROMANCE OF RAMSGATE. By Henry Kingsley. 
Illustrated by J. McIntyre. 
A Happy ACCIDENT AT BRIGHTON. By Florence 
Marryat. Illustrated by Frank Dicksee. 
A Dream OF DovGLas. By Guy Roslyn: 
Totp aT ToRQUAY. By Annie Thomas. 
by M. E. Edwards. 
A Picnic AT PENZANCE. 
Ti)vstrated by H. Johnson. 
Love AT LynmMouTH. By A. O'Shaughnessy, 
trated by Matt, Stretch. 
A Salt AT SCARBOROUGH. By Walter Thornbury. 
THe CHARMS OF KILKEE. By A. Perceval Graves 
Illustrated by Harry Furniss. 
IN LLANDUDNO, AND ROUND ABOUT IT. 
Watson. 
Sampson LOw, MARSTON, LOw, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


lilustrated by G, 


Illustrated 
By W. Jerrold Dixon. 
Illus- 


The NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE. 
| dla OF B, HOU 
Edited by Lady BARKER. 
CONTENTS OF NUMBER 6, JULY. 
My Srory. By the Author of * Patty.’ Chaps. 25 to 29. 
FREEDOM. By Rey. Canon Barry, D.D. 
CANADIAN Pictures. By Lady Macdonald, 
Il.—The Quaker by the Camp Fire, 
VISITING DAY AT ST, BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 
W. Gilbert, 
WHAT WERE YOU DOING ALL THE TIME? By J. G.M.K. 
A Day or Lire. By W. W. Fenn. 


RS. 


Picture 


By 


THE PROPHECIES OF FERNS, By Rev, Hugh Macmillan, | - 
.R.S.E. ' inscription, and forms a most useful present of intrinsic 


LL.D., F.R 
NOTES ON COOKING. By Lady Barker. 
ZOOLOGICAL STORIES. No, 1L—The Story 
Animaleule, By J. E. Taylor, F.G.S., F.LS. 
THE TOWN CrIER. By the Author of * Misunderstood.” 
Part I.—Edith Leigh, the Rich Little Girl. 
NOTICES OF BOOKs, 
Monthly, well Illustrated, price Sixpence, 
Numbers 1 to 5 are also to be obtained through all 
Booksellers, 
London: WILLIAM Hunt and Co., 23 Holles Street, W. 


of an 





McCALL’'S 
AYSANDU OX-TONGUES. 
In 3-lb. and 4-lb, Tins, containing one and two 
tongues respectively, 
** Met with universal ay proval.”—Times, April 28, 1874. 
Of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen, and 
Wholesale: 
J. MCCALL and CO.. Houndsditch, E.C. 


HE WORLD: a Journal for Men and 

Women. Price Sixpence. No. II. will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY, JULY 15. 

CONTENTS. 
THE BULLY OF EUROPE. 
PorTRAITS IN OIL. No.2. Lord Westmoreland. 
PROFESSIONAL DINERS-OUT. 
THE COMMUNISTS IN LONDON. 
Very Low LITERATURE, 
A DecrEE Nis!. Chapter 2. Lady Forestfleld at Home 
THE GREAT POLITICAL SHAM. 
A FOTURE STATE. 
THE WEEK'S DINNERS. 
RETIREMENT OF A WELL-KNOWN OFFICIAL. 
PRINCES: A SUGGESTION FOR H.R.H. 
| Town AND CouNTRY TALES, No. 2. Rotten Row. 
| DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
WIrine LN, 
THE Parer-KNIFE: Youthful Psychology—a Great 
Unknown. 
Office, 86 Fleet Street, E.C. 





j HAT AMI? Full price will be given 
for the First Volume of Mr. Serjeant Cox's 
“ What am I?” out of print. 
Address, “ Inquirer,” Ecchange and Mart Office, 32 
Wellington Street, Strand. 








| \ R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
is W.C., having recently received many choice 
| Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
|and are suitable for the Nobleman’s gallery, the 
| Amateur’s study, aud for the working Student in 
Geology. Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

| of HIRE, by which the Pianoforte, American 
Organ, Harmonium, Organ, or Harp becomes the pro- 

| perty of the hirer, though partially adopted by others, 
is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale 
| only by themselves. 











RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently 
repeat that their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRING PIANOFORTES is not confined to those of 
their own manufacture, although they are as good as 
| any. and better than most, but includes instruments 
by all the eminent manufacturers, BROADWOOD, 
COLLARD, ERARD, and KIRKMAN, of whose Piano- 
fortes Cramer and Co, have always in stock a very 
extensive and complete selection ready to be sent out 
at any time.—TIllustrated lists, with prices, terms, and 
other information, on application at either of Cramer 
and Co’s Warerooms in Regent Street, or Moorgate 
Street. City. 


ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 
| CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
' ments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE, 
| —Pianoforte Galiery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
| Regent Street. 








RARD’S GRAND PIANOFORTES.— 


| CRAMERS supply every size of theseinstruments 


| on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE.—Piano- 


| 


forte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 
Street. 


OLLARD'S GRAND  PIANO- 


| FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 


By A. E. T. | 


e 
MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


G 


instruments on their THREE-YEARS' SYSTEM of 
HIRE.—Piauoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 209 Regent Street. 





CRAMERS supply Grand Pianofortes, by all 
the great makers, from £9 9s to £26 5s per quarter. 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 and 209 
Regeut Street. 
OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.— 
CRAMERS supply Upright Pianofortes of every 
description, by all the great makers, from £2 12s 6d to 
£10 10s per quarter. Pianoforte Gallery (largestin 
Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 





B. CRAMER and CO., 199, 201, 207, 
e and 209 REGENT STREET; and 43 to 46 


| A HUNDRED. GUINEA PRESENTA- 


TION WATCH and CHAIN. 


| AONE-HUNDRED-GUINEAWATCH and CHAIN, 


specially prepared for the purpose of Presentation, 


| beinga GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOMETER and 18- 


Carat Hall-marked GOLD CHAIN, with heraldic seal, 


| enclosed in a suitable Case. 


The Watch can be emblazoned with full arms and 


| worth and permanent value, and is Guaranteed by the 
| Maker. 


JOHN BENNETT, 65 and 64 Cheapside, London. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 





| General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 


Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 


| ing at a great saving to large or small families. 


JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





—————____ 
ERTFORDSHIRE.—To be SOLD 

I I highly important FREEHOLD RESIDENTI), 
ESTATE of over 800 acres, near to a first-class Stati L 
About one hour from town, comprising a magnifcen 
Elizabethan Mansion, erected by the present owner ra 
the most substantial and costly manner, and standi; - 
in a finely Timbered Park. It presents an imposing 
elevation, and is finished and fitted in all re: ts with 
great taste, and wi'h the most elaborate adherence to 
uniformity of style. The reception-rooms form a fin 
suite of Apartments of admirable dimensions, most 4 
veniently arranged to suit the requirements of a family 
of rank or distinction. The bedroom accommodatio, 
is suitable for a large establishment, and the offices are 
spacious and well arranged. The Mansion jg gyr. 
rounded by charmingly laid-out gardens and pleasure. 
grounds of considerable extent, adorned with choice 
specimen shrubs and stately timber. The Kitchen Gar. 
dens are extensive, and there are all necessary green- 
houses, vineries. forcing -pits, &c., upon the most modern 
ani improved plans. The stabling is unusually good, and 
is well adapted for accommodating a large stud, with 
extensive coachhouses and rooms for servants; also a 
superior modern Bailiffs House, with Model Home. 
stead, Entrance Lodge, and other requirements suitable 
to an estate of this character. The whole of the pre- 
mises are supplied with pure water from an Artesian 
well, and are also supplied with gas made on the 
property. The land is partly grass, partly arable, of 4 
very productive character, studded with fine timber, 
giving to the whole a park-like character, and adding 
greatly to the picturesque views to be obtained from 
the Mansion. There is first-class shooting on the 
Estate, and excellent hunting in the neighbourhood, 
and there are some noted fox coverts on the property, 
The Estate is admirably adapted for the requirements 
of any gentleman desirous of obtaining a Noble 
Residential Estate, conferring a position in the county, 
involving no outlay whatever in improvements, repairs, 
or additions, as the mansion is in the most perfect 
order and fit for immediate occupation. There is a 
portion of the Estate which might be separated for 
building purposes without in any degree injuring the 
residential character of the property, and land similarly 
situated is of high and increasing value in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

For further particulars, and for ordersifor admission 
apply to Messrs. LOFTS and WARNER, Estate Agents 
99 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 

the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114, 116, 
118, and 120 Regent Street ; and 22 Cornhill, London; 
also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 

For GENTLEMEN —H. J. Nicoll's Travelling, 
Tourist, and Cruising Suits, from Three Guineas, 
Waterproof Tweed Sovereign Over-Coats, with newly 
registered pockets, if with silk lapels, One Guinea 
each. Summer Llama Half-Guiuea Dust Coats, Tweed, 
Negligé, and Boating Jackets from 15s 6d; in Melton 
cloths from 21s, 

Kor BOYS.—H. J. Nicoll’s seasonable novelties in 
Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Regatta cloth 
from 10s 6d; of Serge and Drill materials from 15s 6d, 
Knickerbocker Suits in summer Angola cloths from 
2is, Light Tweed Over-Coats from 14s; ditto Melton 
from 21s. 

For LADIES.—H. J. Nicoll’s Superior Riding Habits 
from Three to Eight Guineas; Panta!oons, 31s 6d. 
Riding Hats, trimmed, from 2Is. Walking and 
Travelling Costumes, unsurpassed for novelty of 
pattern and elegance of configuration. Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 








V ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 
General Fiirhishing [ronmonger, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, seuds a Catalogue 
gratis, post paid, containing upwards of 850 Lllustra- 
tions of bis unr. valled Stock of 
Table Cutlery. 
Baths and Toilet Ware. 
Bedding and Bed Hangings 
| [ron and Brass Bedsteads. 
BedroomCabinetFurniture 
Dining and Drawing-room 
Furniture, 
Chimney and Pier Glasges, 
Turnery Goods. 
Kitchen Utensiis. 


Electro Plate. 
Britannia Metal Goods. 
Dish Covers. 
Hot-water Dishes. 
Stoves and Fenders. 
Marble Chimneypieces, 
Kitchen Ranges. 
Lamps and Caseliers. 
Tea Trays. 
Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks and Candelabra. 
With Lists of Prices, and Plaps of the Thirty Large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford Street, W.; L, La, 2, 3,&4 
Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place; aud 1 Newman 
Yard, London, W. The cost of delivering goods to the 
most distant parts of the United Kingdom by railway 
is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a small fixed rate. 


(rer CRYSTAL GLASS 


CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 











CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 
ICE—The WENHAM LAKE IVE COMPANY'S 





| celebrated ICE (in Town or Country), Ice-Water 


Pitchers, Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, 
PRIZE MEDAL and NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERA- 
TORS, fitted with water tanks and filters, and all 
modern improvements, can be obtained only at the sole 
office, The Wenham Lake Ice Company, 125 Strand, 
London (corner of Savoy Street). Lllustrated lists free. 





> " x 
LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
rance. Manufactured by 


| J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
| Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 


others. 


«.* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 
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Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, price 7s, cloth, 


BORLAND HALL. 


A Poem IN Six Books. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLRIG GRANGE.” 

“ The puklication of another work by the author of 
‘Olrig Grange’ may be described as a literary event of 
no small importance. In almost all essential] points 
‘Borland Hall’ marks an advance on the powers ex- 
hibited in ‘ Olrig Grange.’ The remarkable rhythmic 
resource displayed in that book is more richly illus- 
trated here. There is still more of dramatic force in 
the construction of the story, in the conception and 
eontrast of character, and at least an equal degree of 
knowledge of human nature. The ease and felicity of 
expression which made it difficult to believe that 
‘Olrig Grange’ was not the work of a practised hand 
are just as conspicuous in * Borland Hall, and a strong 
yet subtle humour here also asserts itself as one of the 
author's chief characteristics. Beyond all this, he dis- 
plays a wealth of lyric power.........Songs of exquisite 
beauty stud the poem, like gems in some massy work 
of beaten gold........ . Borland Hall’ is a book in which 
original and vigorous thought, rare dramatic instinct, 
and profound knowledge of human nature are em- 
bodied in poetry of a very high class...... This, his latest 
work, is not only notable in itself, but full of splendid 
promise.”—Scotsman, 

“Lyell’s mother, stern and unrepentant, even in 
death, is a terrible portrait......We recognise the 
genius of the author of * Olrig Grange’ in the stinging 
sarcasm with which she combats his hesitation, and 
the hard straightforwardness with which she rejects 
bis caresses and speaks of her own crime,.,...The 
author portrays with wonderful insight and refinement 
the tempest of doubt, the angry turbulence of feeling, 
and the bitter, aching, desperate misery of this poor 
soul, driven into darkness by another's sin, having lost 
its hold on faith and truth......Such a poem as this will 
surely have a distinct influence over social thought and 
custom, for the lessons inculeated have the added 
weight and enforcement of a style singularly brilliant 
and passionately fervent, a verse melodious and various 
in measure, a command of language unusually exten- 
sive and apt, and an exquisite sensibiliiy to all natural 
loveliness. '—Lnglish Independent. 


Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


SONGS AND FABLES. 


BY WILLIAM J. MACQUORN RANKINE, 
Late Professor of Civil Engineering in the University 
of Glasgow. 

With Portrait, and with 10 Illustrations by J. B. (Mrs. 
Hugh Blackburn). 

“These songs are exceedingly bright, strong, and 
clever; quite the best we have seen for long. They 
are in our judgment far superior to those of Mr. 
Outram and Lord Neaves, and these are no con- 
temptible singers. They show in parts some 
touches of a true poetical genius, though the author 
never aims higher than at a resounding and manly 
strain of song. 
Blackburn's illustrations are mostly excellent.,....An 
admirable photograph is prefixed to the volume.”"— 
Aberdeen Journal, 


The Fables, too, are good, and Mrs. | 


“*Songs and Fables,’ by Professor Rankine, will | 


find readers far beyond the circle of those who knew 


and énjoyed the society of the writer during his life- | 


time. Many of the poems exhibit the true ring of 
genius, whilst ail are pervaded by humour of the 
most catching description. Take, for example, a few 
verses from the first poem in the book, ‘The Philo- 
sopher in Love’...... *The Coachman of the Skylark,’ 
‘The Engine-driver to his Engine,’ are written ina 
similar vein—science and humour being p'ayfually and 
delicately combined. Along with a genius for philo- 
sophical research, which made his name known 
throughout the whole scientific world, the profeesor 
has evidently a keen eye tor the comical side of all 
the discussiuns in which he engaged...... We confess 
to have seldom met with a patriotic song more brimful 
of spirit than ‘They never shall have Gibraltar, “— 
Leeds Mercury. 


New and Enlarged Edition, in extra feap. 8vo, price 
6s, cloth, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
DAVID GRAY. 


EDITED BY HENRY GLASSFORD BELL, 
Late Sheriff of Lana: kshire. 

* This volume possesses a peculiarity, independent 
of the gems which it embodies, in that the editing of 
it was the last !iterary labonr of the late lamented 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. The reverential vigour which 
pervades the equubie verse of David Gray is. however, 
unique; there is a more forcible beauty in his pieces 
than in those of the Westmoreland poet, and the awe 
he manifests ‘for things unseen and eternal’ is quite 
as copspicuovus as the deep and steady devotion of the 





poet of the ‘Seasons, ‘lhe volume is got up with 
sufficient taste net to befool the precious things 
Within. "— Edinburgh Courant, 


In extra fear. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


HILLSIDE RHYMES: 


Among the rocks he went, 
And still looked up to sun and cloud 
And listened to the wind. 

“The mest remarkable thing in these poems is the 
great and passionate love of nature as displayed on 
the green hillside, which seems to colour all that the 
author writes. In this he follows in Wordsworth’s 
footsteps, and seems to have caught the true key-note 
of bis great master.,..... Ali Movtium: among the 
Uplands,’ constantly reminds us, in its tone and key, 
of Wordsworth in his highest mvods.”"—Moegrat Times. 














Glaszow: JAMES MACLENOSE, 
Pul, isver to i] e Un versity. 


Loncon: MACMILLAN and CO. 


| strictest investigation. 
} 


| NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 


YOouUNG 


Or, the Law 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


OF ‘‘THE MEMBER FOR PARIS.’’ 


BROW N; 


of Inheritance. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE MEMBER FOR PARIS.” 
Three Volumes, 


and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a scholar 


and reasoner, whose discussions are conducted in a | 


judicial method. He writes like an earnest seeker 





ing to his inquiries, and following up every question 
to its proper end. We have been strack with his com- 
plete mastery of the literature. He knows well all 
German and Dutch books relating to the criticism of 
the New Testament, as well as the English ones, His 
scholarship, indeed, is apparent throughout..,,...Along 
| with a wide and minute scholarship, the unknown 
| writer shows great acuteness. He has the critical 
| faculty in union with a calm spirit. Reverent withal, 
| his volumes bespeak the serious notice of every- 

one concerned about the records of religion.”"— 
| Atheneum, 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has con- 
| ferred a boon on all students of theology. Calm and 
| judicial in tone, fully acquainted with the facts of the 
case, and scrupulously exact in stating the arguments 


London : 


after truth, looking around at all particulars pertain- | 


Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 24s. 


SUPERNATURAL 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


RELIGION: 


| of adversaries, no more formidable assailant of 
orthodoxy could well be imagined. Whenever the 
history of Christian theology in the nineteenth century 
shall be written, a place of honour will belong to the 
anonymous author of ‘Supernatural Religion..’......... 
| Before entering on the details of the book, it is simple 
| justice to the author to say that his acquaintance with 
the critical literature of his subject is as nearly as 
| possible exhaustive......In Part. I. the author has shown 
| the futility of the a priori argument in favour of mira- 
| cles. In Parts II. and III. he examines the evidence 
| as to the date and authenticity of the records on which 
the miracles depend......This part of the work is even 
better than the first......We are bound to add that the 
| concluding chapters prove the author to be a warm 
friend of spiritual, though not, in the ordinary sense 
| of the word, supernatural religion. Whatever else the 
| author of ‘ Supernatural Religion’ may be, one thing 
is certain, that he is a scientifically trained critic.”"— 
Westminster Review. 


LONGMANS and CO. 








| TRAVELS in PORTUGAL (continued). By John Latouche. 

THE PrRsONAL History OF LORD MACAULAY. By the 
Rev. F. Arnold. 

Mewiora LATENT: a Novel. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
Birps AND BEASTS IN Captivity. By Archibald Banks. 
STUDENT GUILDS IN GERMANY. 


Price 2s 6d, free by post 2s 10d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 


FOR JULY. 


CONTENTS, 


| HABIT IN PLANTS, AND POWER OF ACCLIMATISATION, 
| By H. Evershed. 
| THROUGH THE GRAUBUNDEN TO THE ENGADIN. By 
| Evelyn Carrington. 
Tne Mistakes or A DAY: a Story. 
Merriton, 


By Mervyn 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





SAFE 


PROFITABLE 


INVESTMENTS. 


| DIVIDENDS 5 AND 10 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


SHARP'S 


INVESTMENT CIRCULAR anp 


SHARE LIST. 


The safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publications of the day. 


| 


JULY EDITIONS NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, 


POST-FREE. 


Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, Gas, Dock, 


Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, 
Dividends, Reports, Market Prices. 


Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., &c., 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. 


It is a valuable and safe guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.O, 


(Established 1852.) 


A SAFE INVEST 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





MENT FOR £2,500. 


DIVIDENDS 15 TO 20 PER CENT. PER ANNUM MAY BE RELIED UPON. 


FOR SALE, 200 SHARES IN 


A FIRST-CLASS COAL AND 


IRON COMPANY (Limited), AT £12 10s PER SHARE. 


It will pay 15 to 20 per cent, per annum in dividends 
The Collieries are in full 


on the present outlay. This Investment will bear the 
working order. Yearly profits are very large. Itis a 


thoroughly honest and legitimate Investment, and perfectly safe for any amount of money. No further 


liability. Shares fully paid-up. 


Every information, with full and reliable par 


Messrs. SHARP and CO., Share 


Dividends payable February and August. 
A number of Shares can be obtained at £12 1’ per Share. 


ticulars, will be forwarded upon application. 


Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


BaNKeRS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





Established 1852. 


ECONOMICAL 


FREDK. EDWARDS AND SON'S 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


Kitcheners are thoroughty effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 


Kitcheners, and roasting can be dine in front of the fire if desired. 


They are very economical ; they give no oppressive amount 
The ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 


The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





- FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEA 


ESTABLISHED 


N E’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


TABLE KNives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELEecTRO Forks—Table, 24s to 38s; Dessert, 16s to 298, 
’ Spoons, » 24s to 40s; - 16s to 30s. 
PAPIER Micue TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 66s, 95s. 
FLecTro TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 10s to £24, 
Disw CoveRS—Tin, 23s: Metal, 65s; Electro, £12. 
ELectTro Cruets, from 12« 64 to £6 63. 
* Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAmps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &e. 
BRrONZED TEA AND COFFEE Uns, from 44s. 
COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &e. 
CLocks— English, French, and American. 
CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 





Frenpers—Bright, 45s to £15 15s; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHs—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BepsTeaps—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 

| CoRNICES—Comnice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

| GASELIERS—2-light, 18s; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6a, 

| Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6, 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 

| KircHeN Urensits—Copper, Tin, and Lron. 

| furNeRY Goops, Brusies, MATS, &c, 
T00LS—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
GarpeNn TOoLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 
Hor-WaTerR Firings for Greenhouses, Halla, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF DR. BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 





Tuirp and Cuearer EpITION now ready, price 7s 6d. 


BREWER’S DICTIONARY OF PHRASE & FABLE, 


By the Rey. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


GIVING THE DERIVATION, SOURCE, OR ORIGIN OF ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND FAMILIAR WoOrDs, 
EXPRESSIONS, SAYINGS, ALLUSIONS, PROVERBS, PSEUDONYMS, POPULAR TITLES, LOCAL TRADITIONS, 
LITERARY BLUNDERS, VULGAR ERRORS, &c., &c. i 





“A really useful volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“We have no hesitation in praising it as good, and recommending it as a useful accession to the library.” —Standard. 
“It is invaluable for reference, and it is interesting to read.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 





CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: London, Paris, and New Yor. 


‘MACMILLAN & CO.’ 's PUBLICATIONS. NEW BOOKS. 


Next week, in crown Bvo. A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By Mrs, 
DISESTABLISH MENT and DISEN DOW- BERNAL OSBORNE. In 2 vols. crown $vo, 16s. 
with Additions, trom the Pall Mal Gazelle. SAN DCs Reprinted. | THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COOMASSIE, 


A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of 


WOR DSWO RTH, SHELLE 2 KEATS, and “Camp Notes,” &c., Special Correspondent tothe Dai/y Telegraph. Post 8vo, 14s, 
ther ESSAYS. By Professor MAsson. C 8vo, 5s. This day. ral ° ° . 
capree gi = en a oregoaninidtan (mde. | PRATRIE and FOREST: a Description of the 
‘The BIRDS of AR ISTOPHAN OS. Translated | pans of North America, > Semews ——— - Bed Pursuit. By 
| CER G . Thi " Author of “Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” &e 





























. ’ P : * ARKER GILLMORE, * Ubique, . Dem 
into English Verse, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B. H. = ; ‘ nail rice 1938 y 
KENNEDY, D.D, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Ovo, with numerous Eiustrations, price 13 
Crown 8¥o, 6s. [This day. een 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, Somewhat Abridged. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
~ 7p ci Pi r ‘ aa — EE 
LIFE of JOHN COLERIDGE PATTESON, 
Missionary Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, NEW NOV E | es 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.” With Two Portraits engraved by Jeens. | 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. (This day. 
“Such a life, with its grand lessons of unselfishness, is a blessing and an honour | WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
to the age in which it is lived; the biography cannot be studied without pleasure | 
and profit; and, indeed, we should think little of the man who did not rise from | T 7 r 
the study of it better and wiser. Neither the Church nor the Nation which pro- U N C L E J O ] | N . 
duces such sons need ever despair of its future."—Saturday Review. BY G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE 
, ’ ral T > “Aas, —_— 
THOUGHTS on REVELATION. By Joun 3 vols [Now ready, 
McLEOD CAMPBELL, D.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. | - — — 


Mr. F. C. BURNAND’S NEW NOVEL, ‘SUNKEN ROCKS. By rm BREY PANTULPH. 
MY TIME AND WHAT I'VE DONE WITH IT. Crown 8vo,| °° 
6. were’! JOHN MARKENFIELD. By Epwarp Pra- 
AFTER LONG YEARS. _* M. C. Harirax,! — 0ock, FS... Author of * Ralf Skirlangh,” * Mabel Heron,” &. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, caso [Just ready, LESC AR, the U NIV ERS AL IS T. By Maria M. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF | Grant, Author of * Artiste,” “ Bright Morning.” 3 vols. 
MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
YOY x T . +e a 6 1 pg ay: é N PS a acer ite, SV e SEP 
A PRINCESS OF THULE. Sixth Edition. | “42M: » Novel of Modern Life. By Josupa 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ry Yr ‘ . | CHAPMAN and HALL, 13 Piece adilly. 
ral 

The STRANGE ADVENTURES of ai. ete 

Tanne Geese eGei Wem’ Deneteeonn; Oe, h:66> 1 FODERN ORPHANAGE and ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 

ace P ; =e ae oe L —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for View and 

Pians of (R.-C.) School and Orphanage, Hampstead ; Diagrams of British Earth 








- * - works; Bedizenment of St. Paul's: tie Trades connecte’ with Building; Book 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. | Covers, Art Exhibitions, &.—1 York Street, W.C.: and all Newsmen. 
This day is yeh d, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. New Edition, Illustrated with full-page Engravings. 


THE NEW NOVELS. | imp. 16mo, cloth gilt 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, | NATURAL SCIENCE, RELIGIOUS que HISTORY of a SHIP from HER 


Marian’s Trust. By the Author —a AND SCRIPTURE TRUTH: CRADLE to HER GRAVE, with a Short 


Account of Steamships, and of their Introduction into 
of “ Ursula’s Love Story,” &c. 3 vols. 





What they Teach concerning the Mystery of God. the Mercantile, Marine, and the Royal Navy 
By DANIEL REID, London: WILLIAM TEeGG, Pasecras Lane, Cheapside. 


Spell- Bound. By Alice King, | Author of “ The Divine Footsteps in Human seed Se 


and other Works. 








Author of * Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. . Beno 
Part Second of this Book, price 4s, PICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. W EEKLY. 
Rough Hewn. By Mrs. Day, may be had separately. ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
Author of * From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. - a es as =e Threepence Wee 
“In many respects an excellent novel."—Athenxwum. WILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. The BEST and | HE Ep ISSUED. 
For Love and Life By Mrs 3y Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. VICTORIAL WORLD. 3p. WEEKLY. 
. y ™ . . ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
OLIPHANT. 3 vols. | 1. pro TOPLASM. — I. — Dissentient. Threepence Weekly. 
“ Equal in all respects to the reputation of its writer. Demonstrative. ILI. Speculative. 3rd FINE-ART SUPPLEMENTS GRATIS 
It will be read with delight."—/oin Bull. Edition, with Critical Remarks upon Strauss’s “Old 
Faith and the New,” 16 Coloured Plates, 10s 6d. yIC ror ! AL WOR LD. 3p. WEEKLY 
2 . . A . als ‘ 
Sylvia’s Choice. By Georgiana » yyiorLAsM, or Living Matter. 22 EAPE 
M. CRAIK. 2 vols. | ) Plates, 6s 6a. (Now ready. Iilustr ated 
“ Miss Craik's novel may be read with interest from ; yondon: anc ) ‘HILI : é 4 
beginning to end."—Zzaminer. = bang a is J.and A. CHURCHILL. Offices, 63 Fleet Street, London. 
HUBST and BLACKETT, Publishers, Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. AT OLTICE—The ROLL-C. AL est cae 
eee a. | NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and_ the | do. stains: the Queen has genclourly acceyied 
IELD'’S PATENT * OZOKERIT’ F Disease s Li luced by it, with Observations on | gedication of the Engraving = this. “pi ture pion 
CANDLES. the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; spectuses and forms of subse eription can be had on 
AL | > } : 
, _ 4 ; | the Influence of Civilisation in the Production cf application. Due not » will be given of the exhi! tion 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN BURNING. | Nervous Direaxes, and the correct Principle of Treat-| of the Original Painting in London and lexding 


de in all Sizes, and |ment. Py H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R C.P. Lond | Provincial Tov 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. | London: LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row 31 Ely Place, EB 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Crown 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 6s. 


RUSSIA’S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Con- 


taining the Despatches of the German Military Commissioner attached to the 
Khivan Expedition, and other Information on the Subject, with a Minute 
Account of the Russian Army. By Lieutenant H. Stumm. Translated by 
Captain C. E. H. VINOENT, F.R.G.S. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY. Containing 
much of the Wealth of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit. Alphabetically 
Arranged and Classified. By Captain A. F. P. Harcourt, 

NEW STORY by the AUTHOR of “OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE.” 

Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth, ¢° 


By STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet 


Hours. By EDWARD GARRETT, Author of * The Crust and the Cake,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


WORDS of FAITH and CHEER. A Mission 


of Instruction and Suggestion. By the Rev. ARCHER THOMPSON GURNEY, 
late of Paris. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


HYMNS and SACRED LYRICS. By Godfrey 


TuHRING, B.A., Rector of Alford-with-Hornblotton, Somerset; and Rural Dean. 


SECOND EDITION, small crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


LONGEVITY: the Means of Prolonging 


Life after Middle Age. By Joun Ganpner, M.D. 
“ Dr. Gardner's suggestions for attaining a healthy and so far a happy old age 
are well deserving the attention of all who think such a blessing worth trying for.” 
—Notes and Queries, 


FOURTH EDITION, crown &vo, cloth, 5s 


LITTLE DINNERS: How to Serve Them | 


with Elegance and Economy. By Mary Hoorer, 
“A very excellent little book."— Vanity Fair. 
“To read this book gives the reader au appetite.”"—Notes and Queries. 


Small square, with Frontispiece, cloth, 1s 6d. 


LOCKED OUT. A Tale of the Strike. By 
ELLEN BARLEE, Author of “Our Homeless Poor,” &c. 


. KING and CO., €5 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


HENRY § 








| RICHARD BENTLEY & SON ’s NEW WORKS. 


SIGNOR CAMPANELLA’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


- LIFE, and WHAT I LEARNT IN IT: 


| an Pewireetinne eg $y GIUSEPPE MARIA CAMPANELLA. In demy 8vo, with 
Portrait, 14s, 


“This book promises to be of unusual interest.”—Court Journal, 

“ The autobiography is written in admirable English and with much vivacity and 
force, The co — of the quiet, placid, old-world life which is described in the 
first book with the turbulent and sorrowful scenes through which the story passes 
to its close have all the effect of literary art, It is no exaggeration to say ‘that we 
have found the book most interesting merely as a story, apart from the new 
glimpses it gives behind the stirring scenes of the Italian Revolution.”—Dai/y News. 


‘The NOVELS of RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Each volume can be had separately, neatly bound in cloth, and well printed , 
price 6s, of any Buokseller. 

NANCY. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE, 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


ROSE and RUE. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 


In 3 vols. crown 8v¥o. 

“ Written io brsk, epigrammatic style, with a great deal of bold colour. with not 
a single dull page, and scarcely a dull sentence. * Rose and Rue’ is worthy of high 
praise, and shoots a long way above the plain of mediocrity."—Zecho, 

“A better-written novel we have not read for a long time, or one more enjoy 
able...... The highest tribute of praise, perhaps, that can be easily paid to the book 
and the writer is to say, that with few characters, and not many incidents, it is, 
| nevertheless, a novel of surpassing interest and unquestionable originality. It is 
altogether one of exceptional merit.”’—Scofsman, 

“In Mrs. Compton Reade’s able and vigorous novel we are indeed transported 
‘to fresh woods and pastures new, in being introduced to life in a Dorsetshire 
tarmhouse rather more than half a century ago. This novelty is in itself a great 
attraction, though if Mrs. Re de ean paint other scenes and characters as well as 
she has the gentle and dreamy Tryphena Fowke, the wicked and brutal old farmer 
her father, and crusty and despotic, though really good-hearted, Aunt Rachael, to say 
nothing of the Rev. Acts Latchet, the Methodist * Pastor,’ we shall always be glad 
to meet her, whithersoever she chooses to carry as.’—Graphic, 


_|REGINALD HETHEREGE. By Henry 


KINGSLEY, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 
“ This novel is full of smart writing, catching aphorisms, and subtle analysis of 
character, It is the work of a man who is a keen observer, a student of books, and 
a watcher of men.”—//our. 
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BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses postage-free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Se MUDIE’S CATALOGUE for JULY. 


New Edition now ready, postage-free on application. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY ™4y 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


WARNE'S VICTORIA GIFT-BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME, 
In crown 8vo, price 5s, cloth gilt, 640 pp. 
Maka EDGWORTIVS MORAL and POPULAR TALES. 
i Re-edited and Revised by L. VALENTINE. With Original Illustrations. 
WARNE'S NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
In large 8vo, price 1s 64, picture boards; or cloth gilt, 2s. 
APTAIN MARRYAT’S VOLUME. — Containing The | 
KING'S OWN; The NAVAL OFFICER; and NEWTON FORSTER. 


“ When it is stated that they are well printed, in clear type, and that the price of 
the three is but eighteenpence, enough will have been said to recommend them to | 
all lovers of good naval stories who do not yet possess the works."—Ci/y Press. | 





FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Strand 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MES SR S. GA BR 
(ESTABLISHED 1815,) 
72 LUDGATE HILL, 
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56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
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IE L, 
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| all the usualattractions. The most wonde orful Shilli 





LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. By the 


Author of * Lord Lynn's Wife,” * Lady Flavia,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“One of the best novels that has appeared for a very long time.” —//our, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. In 38 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ We regard these stories as almost perfect of their kind.""—<Spectator. 
“ These volumes are full of interest."— Vanity Fair. 


LONELY CARLOTTA. By A. F. N. Bewicke, 


Author of “ Flirts and Flirts,” &c, In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Pubiishers in sabetsiiend to Her seal 





MISS BROUGHTON’S | NEW NOVEL. 


A New and Popular Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, with an Illustration on Stee! 
price 6s, of 


N AN C YY, 


ty RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Is now ready at every Bookseller's and Railway Station. 


*.* See List of Miss Bronghton’s Novels ahove. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


BICKERS and SON have just 
vlogue of Books specially adapted for School 
1 in calf extra or moroeco, and at prices 
» New Gallery is wholly devoted to the 
ment which will materially ass st those who 
Catalogue free by post . 


PRIZE BOOKS.—Messrs. 

published an entirely new Ci 

Prizes and Presents, appropriately boun 

to snit all purchasers. One side 

display of Prize Books, an arra 

can muke it convenient to personally inspect their stock. 
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POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—SAFETY AGAINST FIRE 

iY and SMOKE: New Lecture, with Brilliant Expe 1ents, by Professor 
Gardner.—ODDS and ENDS; New Mexteal Entertainment, by Mr. Seymour 
Smith; and the BABES inthe WOOD, an old St 4? newly told (with a Ghost Scene), 
written by Dr. Croft.—RUSSIA and the TZ AR, New Lecture, by Mr, B. J. Malden 
—The OXYUYDROGEN MiCROSCOPE Ne w Experiments by Mr. King.—And 
g's- worth in the world. Opeu 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the 14th instant, i# 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d, 
# all Libraries. 


‘VICTOR yco's NEW NOVEL, 


“NINETY-THREE,” 


WATED BY 
‘FRANK LEE BENEDICT and J. HAIN FRISWELL. 


Extract from a Review occupying twenty pages in 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZziIN« for June. 
“ The name of MiVictor Hugo is one of the very few 
ewhich attract universal attention in the world of 
Hiteratur®, His great genius and his long life, his 
command, almost unrivalied, of the springs of human 
emotion, and even the wildness and eccentricity which 
accompany. his powers, unite to excite the curiosity, at 
least, of all readers to every work that bears his 
name,,.,..Nothing can be more simple than the mate- 
rials out of which the story is woven. A battalion of 
Republican soldiers—Parisians—find in a wood a 
miserable woman with three babies, a victim of the 
Revolution, whose husband has been killed, her house 
burned, her ‘very Village with all her belongings de- 
stroyed, by the conflict of the Vendée. The battalion 
adopts by acclamation the three poor children whom 
the Revolution has made fatherless; and these 
infants; though theyappear only in this brief pro- 
logue, and in one most touching and beautiful after- 
scene, become at once the pivot upon which the 
machipery of the tale, such as it is, turns...... 
Nothing but sheer genius, too certain of its power to 
hesitate of falter—genius of the most daring descrip-. 
tion, accompanied by the most exquisite skill and 
knowledge—could have ventured to trust to this as all 
the relief of the sombre tale; but the result justifies 
the daring. The feeling and tenderness of this little 
episode is beyond praise. It is the purest poetry in its 
absolute simplicity—a picture at once so lovely and so 
true, so tragically and pathetically trivial, so heart- 
rending in its playfulness, that it seems to us for the 
moment, while stil! under its immediate effect, to stand 
alone in modern art. The golden-haired baby in 
‘Silas Marner’ may be as beautiful, but there are no 
such elements of pity and terror involved. Little 
Georgette, twenty months old, stands in the place of 
the conventional heroine. We do not know where to 
lay our hands upon any picture of childhood worthy 
to place beside it. It is infinitely more true to fact 
‘than Stothard’s baby-p'ctures ; far more daring in detail 
than any vulgarimitations of nursery life would venture 
to be, yet perfect in poetry and delicious ideal grace. 
Georgette, with her little finger in the air, remarking 
meditatively on the ‘ Misique'—woke up as she drops 
to sleep by the first cannon, raising her finger again, 
uttering ber reflective ‘Poum!'—then falling into 
sudden slumber, is too sweet in her baby individuality 
to feel to us like anything in a book. Nothing but the 
closest tender observation could have revealed this 
exquisite little figure even to the eyes of genius. An 
inferior hand may give us heroes and heroines, philo- 
gophers and generals, but we have no one but Victor 
Hovgo who could have painted this child......We had 
placed at the head of this paper, not the name of the 
book we have really discussed, but a general title, with 
‘the intention of embracing more than one work, as it 
is our habit to do. But what other work can we place 
by the side of * Ninety-Three'? We do not pretend to 
be able to find one. Very few men now living have 
the power of writing as M. Hugo writes; still fewer of 
dashing upon so splendid a canvas a picture so varied, 
so crowded, so full of original power......No finer 
impersonation than that of Lantenac has ever come 
ifrom bis pen; and we might search deep and far, both in 
h's own works and those of his earliest contemporaries, 
before we could find anything worthy to be placed by 
the side of Georgette. In this little figure the poet has 
achieved one of his greatest triumphs.” 


Extracts from Review in Patt. MALL GAZETTE. 

“ Victor Hugo does not stand in need of pleading on 
this behalf. He has obtained the widest popularity in 
Europe......His poetic sense of tenderness, beauty, 
strangeness, and sublimity is supreme, and in expres- 
sion he is, at the present day, unrivalled.,....He could 
not have chosen a subject better suited to his genius 
and his style than the war between the Republic of 
*93 and the Breton Royalists.,....The children are des- 
tined to elevate Lantenac to a superhuman height of 
heroism......they are to furnish an opportunity for 
frome of Hugo's loveliest and forcefulest writing—a 
picture, in black and white more effective than any 
that even he has yet given us..,...The descriptions are 
marvellous for beauty and splendour. The wild career 
of the 24-pounder carronade on the main deck of the 
*Claymore’ will class among the unparalleled pass- 
ages of Hugo. It is here that this grand imagination 
plays its first fantaisie...... Such an incident, admirably 
described, is admirably invented. ‘ihe drifting of 
the bruised and wounded ‘ Claymore’ into the 
sea-fight, and the part of the action we are allowed to 
assist at, are magnificent.,....Hugo’s redundancies are 
past complaining of; we must make the best of them, 
as we do of his audacious paradoxes and fiery showers 
-of epigrams. Beautiful sayings, true and noble thoughts, 
inexpressibly tender sentiments, are just as abundant. 
We need not refer to them; they will be discovered 
and made much of, as they deserve to be. This work 
of @ poet seventy-two years old is written with no 
abatement of the vigour of his manhood; it is full of 
invention, artistic cunning. and a wafting wind that is 
not to be resisted. Hugo bas but to lay his finger on 
children to make them adorable....,.Little Georgette is 
among the sweetest of Hugo's creations in the infant 
world, To conclude, ‘ Ninety-Three’ is a representa- 
tion of the civil war in La Vendée, performed by a 
company of types that are superbly inflated by the 
breath of an eminent and humane poet, whose prose 
has the quality of song.” 
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IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS, &e. 
Square 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 


AND THE 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


By CHARLES NORDHOI ec, 
Author of “California for Health, Pleasure, and 
Residence,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES: 


NEW NOVEL by the Great German Author, 
BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


WALDFRIED. Translated from the 

German. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

‘Of all Auerbach’s works this is the purest, freshest, 
and healthiest, and the one in which one sees clearest 
the soul of the poet."—£rtract from Review in the 
Augsburg Allgemeine Zietung. 


UNDER SEAL of CONFESSION. By 
AVERIL BeAUMONT, Author of “ Thornicroft's 
Model.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 3ls 6d. [Ready. 
“The character of Stella Vane, the heroine, consti- 

tutes the chief charm of the story......It is unnecessary 
to enumerate the instances in which the author dis- 
plays an insight into character, and the touches which 
indicate observations of life; they are numerous, and 
are enhanced by the picturesque eetting in which we 
tind them.”—TZhe Atheneum. 


“B,” an AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By E. 
DYNE FENTON, Author of “Sorties from ‘Gib.’ in 
Quest of Sensation and Sentiment,” ‘ Eve's 
Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. (Ready. 

“Some relish from the saltness of time.” 
—Shakespeare, King Henry IV. 

“B”" is a very clever and amusing novel......likely to 
be a popular favourite."—John Bull. 

“There is unmistakable power in this book...... 
originality and vigour."— Vanity Fair. 

“This is an exceptionally good novel....,,singularly 
entertaining, and even brilliant."—Graphic. 


ONE ONLY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 21s. [ Ready. 
*“ Who loved one only, and who clave to her.” 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Six SHILLINGS FAcH. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of Mr. WILLIAM BLACK'S 
NOVELS. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. Eleventh 


and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

With Frontispiece by F. WALKER, A.R.A. 

“If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told 
with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure success, 
*A Daughter of Heth 'is of the kind to deserve it."— 
Saturday Review. “The special genius of the book is 
the conception of such a character as Coquette’s.”— 
Spectator. “An inviting title, agreeable writing, 
humour, sweetness, and a fresh natural style are 
combined."—-Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


KILMENY: a Novel. 


cloth, 6s. 


INSILK ATTIRE. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its 
skill and power in delineation of character.”"—Saturday 
Review. “ A very charming book.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“As a story it is all-absorbing.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
NOVELS. ok 
LORNA DOONE. New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The reader at times holds his breath, so graphi- 
cally yet so simply does John Ridd tell his tale...... 
‘Lorna Doone’ is a work of real excellence, and as 
such we heartily commend it to the public."—Saturday 
Review. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. Second and 

Cheaper Edition. Revised, 6s. 

“Mr. Blackmore is the author of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ the 
most perfect work of fiction since Dickens's last. Of 
all living novelists we regard Mr. Blackmore as facile 
princeps, and according!y we hail with special delight 
the revised edition of the charming and popular story 
before us."—Lvening Standard. 


CLARA VAUGHAN. Revised 
ition. 6s. 

Mrs, OLIPHANT’S LAST WORK.—Cheap Edition. 
INNOCENT: a Tale of Modern Life. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT, 8 Full-Page Lilustrations. Small 
post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. Uniform with Blackmore's 
* Lorna Doone,” 6s; Clara Vaughan,” 6s; “ Cradock 
Nowell,” 6s; Mrs. Stowe’s * My Wife and [,” 6s. 
[Yow ready. 


WORK: a Story of Experience. By 
Louisa M. ALcorT. New Edition, small post 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. Illustrations. Uniform with William 
Black's * A Daughter of Heth,” 6s; * In Silk Attire,” 
6s; “ Kilmeny,” 6s; Dr. Mayo’s * Never Again,” 6s. 


MISTRESS JUDITH: a Cambridge- 
shire Story. By C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, Author of 
«Jasmine Leigh.” A New and Cheaper Edition. In 
1 vol., small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [This day. 

*“ We do not remember ever to have read a story 
more perfect of its kind than ‘ Mistress Judith.’ "— 

Atheneum. 











Small post 8vo, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


1e Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter 


NEW WORK on the recent RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN 
by the ONLY EUROPEAN or AMERICAN 
CIVILIAN WHO HAS EVER ENTERED KHIva, 


CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS, and the 
FALL of KHIVA. By J. MACGAHAN. With Map 
and numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
18s. 

“M. MacGahan gives us a most interesting account 
of Khiva, and the manners and customs of the people 
as also of the Khan himself. The personal adventures 
which he had are exceedingly entertaining......We re- 
commend most cordially Mr. MacGahan's book.” 
Daily Telegraph, June 24. 

“The narrative of Mr. MacGahan reads like some 
lost chapters of the ‘ Thousand and One-Nights.’ It 
abounds in pictures and anecdotes......vividly depicted 
by a man who knows how to distil his reminiscences 
of travel into a bright and transparent narrative,” 
Standard, June 22. 

“ The enterprising newspaper correspondent,,.,...hag 
a tale to tell which the world will readily hear......His 
book is the best and most readable account yet given 
of the distant lands and interesting events of which it 
treats.”"—Dai/y News. 

“Romantic adventures, dashingly told, as they 
were executed, and an interesting record of stran 
facts about strange pe.ple......No book of travels in 
these latter days deserves a greater success than thig 
vivid narrative of the Khivan campaiga.”—7he Hour, 


NOTICE.—New Edition, with additional Chapter and 
Two Maps (the latter have been introduced in compliance 
with the repeated requests of reviewer's and others), 

MOUNTAINEERING IN THE 

SIERRA NEVADA. 
By CLARENCE KING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


To be completed in 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 24s. each, Vols. [., Il., and ILL. (the latter just 
published) now ready. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
EARLIEST TIMBS to the YEAR 1789. By M. 
Guizor. Translated by Ropert BLaAck,M A. With 
numerous Illustrations. 

“ Three-fourths of M. Guizot'’s great work are now 
completed, and the ‘ History of France,’ which was so 
nobly planned, has been hitherto no less admirably 
executed. Muy we be permitted to express a hope 
that the severe domestic affliction which has befallen 
the eminent historian will not interfere with his 
labours on behalf of the students of Freuch history.” 


The CHINA COLLECTOR'S POCKET 
COMPANION. By Mrs. Bury PALLISER. With 
upwards of 1,000 Illustrations of Marks and Mono- 
grams. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5s. [This day. 
“TI know it by that mark.”— Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 

“ This little manual possesses other merits besides 
portability. It bas been compiled by a lady whose 
acquaintance with every branch of ceramic art is 
almost unrivalled, and whose statements may be 
accepted with perfect confidence......Wé scarcely need 
add that a more trustworthy and convenient hand- 
book does not exist, and that others besides ourselves 
will feel grateful to Mrs. Palliser for the care and skill 
she has bestowed upon it.""—Academy. 


NEW POEM by the Hon. RODEN NOEL 
LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA: a Poem. 


By the Hon. Ropen Noe, Author of * Beatrice,” &c, 
Post 8vo, limp cloth extra, prive 23 6d. [Vow ready. 


ADVENTURES in MOROCCO and 
JOURNEYS THROUGH the OASES of DRAA 
and TAFILET. By Dr. GeeHarp Rou rs. Gold 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Trans- 
lated from the German. With an Introduction by 
Winwoop READE. Demy 8vo, Map, aad Portrait of 
the Author, cloth extra, 12s, 

** He throws, indeed, quite a flood of light on the 
religious, political, and social life of the Moors."~ 
Graphic, “Will have great and permanent value as a 
repository of facts."—TZhe Scotsman, “As an explorer 
of the interior of the vast African cont’nent, Gerhard 
Rohifs stands next to Barth and Livingstone.”— 
Athenwum, “ Dr. Rohifs has a simple and pleasant 
manner of writing......and his book possesses al! the 
pleasantness of novelty, combined with obvious good 
faith andascrupulous desire to represent facts as 
they are."—Standard. “Dr. Roblfs is a traveller and 
explorer whose adventures remiod us of Barth and 
Bruce.”"—Hour, * We thank him for his most interest- 
ing and useful work."—Pictorial Word. “We have 
not read a book with so much pleasure for some time.” 
—Literary World. “We recommend his volume to all 
lovers of adventurous travel.”"—E.raminer. 


AFRICA: Geographical Exploration 
and Christian Enterprise, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present. By J.GRUAR FORBES. Crown v0, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. (Tais day. 
“Mr. Forbes’s work is a clear and rapid sammary 

of African travel, just suited to those who cannot rea 

the larger works upon which it is based...... Wiillassist 
to increase the interest in African travel aud mission- 
ary enterprise.”—Nonconformist. “ This is an interest- 
ing and serviceable volume, and contains within 
readable compass a large amount of attractive 
information. A map, specially prepared for the volume, 
shows the routes of the leading explorers.”"—Pall Malt 
Garette 


[This day, 
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